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That this year will be the banner year in the production of farm 
crops. 

That's good news—and its news that should make the farmer sit| up 
and take notice of the things he should do to improve his farm to make 
it a better money-maker and te make the years to come ** banner” years 
as well. No farm is well equipped unless it has properly painted build- 
ings. Whatis worth building is surely worth protecting. The paint 
that gives the best service, that best protects the building—that is proof 
aguinst the worst weather—that is made especially: for the peculiar cli- 
mate of Southern Alberta—is the ELEPHANT PAINT. Be sure and 
have no other, You will find it on a million farms in Canada, and in the 
cities they decorate the best buildings with it. And there are good rea- 
sons for that. Find out what reasons these are——and examine our col- 
ours and see which you require, 


Colp’s Hardware Store 


R. E. A. COLP, PROPRIETOR 


Car of Feed Oats 


$27.50 a Ton, 


On Car 
, -at track, - - 


BEATTIE & BRATTON 


LIVERY, FEED and SALE STABLE, 


Call on A. Swennumson--- 


For Grain Tanks, Feed Grinders, Gasoline Engines, 
Farm Wagons, Buggies & Harness, Packers and 
Drag Harrows. All at Lowest Prices, 


A FIRST-CLASS HARNESS-MAKER & SHOE-REPAIRER 
AT WORK ALL THE TIME. 


A. SWENNUMSON, 


Bow Island. 


Lumber for 
Granaries. 


ee 


We have a complete stock of Material es- 
pecially for this work. Farmers should 
see us before buying elsewhere, 


Prices as Low as the Lowest. 
Grades Guaranteed, 


. Citizens’ Lumber Co. 


A. ELLSWORTH, Manager. 


BOW ISLAND, ALBERTA, SATURDAY 


Reciprocity Treaty 
Passes Senate. 


Obituary. 
The sad news was received in 
Bow Island on Wednesday of 
Washington, July 22, —- The] the death of Guy Victor Walk-| 
reciprocity bill passed the Unit-|er, who died in the Medicine| 
ed States Senate to-day at 140) Hat hospital that morning from | 
p.m, by a vote of 53 to 27. appendicitis, The information| 
The agreement which it is}came as a great surprise to 
proposed to enter into with) many, the deceased having only 
Canada through negotiations) left for Medicine Hat a few 
with the present government is|days previously, and few were! 
as follows :— aware of any serious illness. | 
1--Reciprocal free trade in| The deceased had been em-| 
leading food products, such as| ployed here with Beattie and | 
wheat and other grain, dairy) Bratton and was well and pop-| 
products, fresh fruit and vege-| ularly known throughout the! 
jtables, fish of all kinds, eggs) district. His death is especially | 
and poultry, cattle, sheep and|to be deplored from the fact! 
other live animals, also certain! that he has left behind a wife 
commodities now free in one|and three young chilnren, and 
ceuntry are to be made free by|for whom much sympathy is 
the other, such as cotton seed | felt. 
oil by Canada and rough lum-| The deceased was about 26) 
ber by the United States. Tin| years of age, and was born at! 
plates, now dutiable in both| Bone Gap, Ilinois.. He resided | 
countries, are made mutually|in North Dakota about — ten 
free. Barbed wire fencing, now | years, coming to Bow Island in 
exempted by Canada, is also ex-| the fall of last year. 
empted by the United States.) In addition to his wife and) 
Some raw materials, such as| family, his surviving relatives | 


| 
numerous industries, are to be|at Macleod, his brother Eben at 


made free by the United States, | Winnifred, a married sister liv- 
Printing paper is to become|ing at West Hope, N. Dakota, | 
free on the removal of all re-|and another sister, single, who | 
strictions on the export of wood | resides at Bridgport, Ll. | 
pulp. Mrs. Walker has residing in) 
2—Mutually reduced identical| Bow Island her parents, Mr. | 
rates on secondary food pro-|and Mrs. Shearer, and two sis-| 
ducts, such as canned meats, | ters, Mrs. Bell and Mrs, Ross. 
bacon and hams, lard and lard} The funeral took place last 
compounds, canned vegetables, |evening from the Presbyterian | 
flour, cereal preparations, and|church, the remains being fol-| 
other foodstuffs partly manu-|lowed by «a large number of | 
factured, friends and sympathisers. 
3—Mutually reduced rates on! 
alist of manufactured commo- 


=_— ARNG me e ~ sels hails sil 
dities, which include motor ve- Card of Thanks, 
hicles, cutlery, clocks and wat- : 
ches, sanitary fixtures, satchels 
and similar leather goods, plate 
glass, brass band instruments, 
priating ink and miscellaneous 
articles, agvicultural —imple- 
ments such as plows, harvesters 
threshing machines and drills 
are reduced by Canada to the 
United States rate. 

i—A small list of articles is 
given special rates by each | 
country. Canada reduces coal | F ae 2 | 
to 45 cents a ton, and cement to} Village Council, | 
11 cents per 100 pounds, The 
United States reduces iron ore} rerereer 
to ten cents per ton and lowers! A special meeting of the Vil-| 
the rate on aluminum produets| lage Council was held on Tues-| 
and dressed lumber. 


We sincerely wish to thank | 
our friends and neighbors of | 
Bow Island and vicinity for | 
their most kindly assistance in 
this our sad bereavement. | 
Mrs, Guy Walker. 
Mr. and Mrs, J. KX. Shearer, | 
Mr. and Mrs. C. H. Bell. 
Mrs. Pearl Ross, { 
Mr. Eben Walker. 


jday night, a large number of 
Under the proposed agree-| ratepayers attendivg. The sub-| 
lment the total amount of duty! ject that came up for discussion | 
to be remitted by Cunada is|was with reference to the en-| 
$2,560,000, the United States re-|largement of the village limits. | 
mits $4,850,000, It was thought that steps! 

a jshould be taken to include in| 
the new boundary line as great | 


e | 
New Elevator Site |,.,, avea as possible, and thus | 
avoid the nevessity of having to | 
Surveyed, |bring it in tater on, In this the | 
}Conneil was well supported, | 
‘| land another meeting will be} 
A bunch of surveyors arrived jeld on Monday night in the) 
in Bow Taland on Thursday and|7O.0.F, hall to yo into the| 
staked out the land for the new Byery- | 
elevator that is to be erected by ae) 

the Taylor Milling Co, of Leth-| 
bridge. 
The site has been selected 
just west of the one erected by 


Shaughnessy is | 
the Alberta Pacific Elevator Co. Ex pected, 
It is rumored that another 


will be erected here shortly by 
a Medicine Hat firm. 


question still further, 
one attend, 


The Medicine Hat News states | 
that word has been veceived 
from the East to expect Sir | 

The monthly meeting of the|Thomas Shaughnessy in the | 
Sunnyvale branch of the Wo-| west on or before August 15th. | 
man’s Auxiliary was held at the|The advice states that the Pres- 
residence of Mrs, J. A. Donovan|ident will spend five days on 
last Wednesday afternoon, The|the Medicine Hat Division, 
meeting was a very great suc- 
cess, there being twenty-four 
ladies present. During the 
afternoon light refreshments,| Bow Island in 10,0,1, hall at 7.30 
such as sandwiches, cake, ice-| Ps Sunday School 1 a.m, 


Fairlight at 10,30 a.m, every Sunday | 
cream and lemonade were sery-} Courtland Hill at 3,80. pan, every | 


METHODIST CHURCH, 


. JULY 28) 1911, 


mica gypsum, which enter into|include his father, who resides | ~ 


ed, and a very delightful after-| V9 weeks 


noon was served. secoyd week, 


D. M, Garrison’s at 8,380 pan, every | " 


REVIEW. 


— 


SUBSCRIPTION $1.50 A YEAR 


THE BIGGEST CROP 


That Sunny Southern Alberta has ever seen 
is how erowing, 


DON’T FORGET 
To order your Binder early or you may not be 


able to get one, owing to the great number that 
Will be required to harvest this erop. 


BE SURE 


Before buying your machine to inquire into 
the merits of the 


MASSEY-HARRIS BINDER, 


The machine that has thru years of ceaseless 
aud creditable work climbed to the top, and 
now stands recognised by all as the 


BEST 


Harvesting machine on earth to-day. 


The hundreds of thousands of satisfied users throughout 
the world is its best recommendation to you. 


E. B. LOUCKS, agent. 


90 Sets Harness 


TO BE SOLD AT THE 


PIONEER HARNESS STORE. 


W. R. BIRTCH, PROPR. 


Now is Your Opportunity. Prices are Right. 


NO INVESTMENT ON EARTH, 
LIKE EARTH ITSELF. 


WE HAVE THE CHEAPEST LOTS 
ON THE MARKET, 


Call or write the--- 


FE. C. LUDTKE LAND CO. 


J.P., Notary Public and 
Financial Brokers. 


QUONG SANG 


RESTAURANT 


Opposite Myrtle Hotel, 


Meals at all Hours 


A ROOM TO RENT. 
Delicious Confectionery, 

| GOOD BREAD, 

lor every Household. 1c, a Loaf, 8 for 2oe, 


PIONEER MEAT 


MARKET. 


Good Laundry in connection, 


CHARLEY YIP YEN, Proprietor 


SUN LEE LAUNDRY 


QUEEN'S RESTAURANT 
— Main Strect, Bow Island 


For Sale. 

N. 1-2 11-11-11, 2 miles froin town, 
$28 per acre, $10 per acre cash and 
terms on balonce, 

N, 1-2 20-12-10, $21L per acre, $5 per ase pee 
acre cash, balance to suit. 3 

N, 12 annd $6, le sec, U11-10,) Your patronage solicited. 
$20 per acre cash, 

Lots 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 22, 28, 24 & Ss 
25, in Block 2, $100, 


Lot 5, Block 5, $100, JUST OPENED UP. 


B. 'T. Whitney, VPropr. 


Prompt & Careful Attention 
All work carefully supervised 
by the proprietor. 


Lots 1, 16, 17, 18, Bloek 1, #100, ; 
Half cash, balance six months, with 
interest, 


ae Sere Nae OY RESTAURANT 


Above lots in Olquist townsite, 


New York Underwriters & Insurance, AND BAKERY. 
GREAT WEST REALTY CO. |W. Preskey and L. Brickley, Proprs. 


K. M, Ho“_crorr, Bow Ave., Bow sd, ea a i es 

Meals served on the shortest notice, 
Good seryice and careful attention, 

Nice line of Confectionery and Fresh 


nd Fruit, 


STRELT 


Commissioner to Administer Oaths 
and take and veceive affidavits, etc, 


Advertise your Wants, MAIN BOW ISLAND 


SOTA CErtised "MY 


ee note: 


~-_ A TRAVELER'S. EXPERIENCE 


‘My one wish will be,’ writes tar: 
ry olard, a well kKnoWn boot and 
shoe traveler of Hartford) that every. 
one th a bad stomach yo as 


I did Before it’s too Jate, dhagtterv 
iline is the one remedy to cure. Why, | 
was in mighty bad shape, my digestion 
was all wrong, and every night 1 would 
waken up with a start and find my heart 
jumping Slike a threshing » maehing. 
This Was caused by gas in my stomac 


prossing against my. heart. When I 
started to use Nerviline Ll got better 
mighty fast. Tt is certaifily a grand 
remedy for the traveling. man, keeps 
your stomach in order, cures cramps, 
prevents lumbagp or rhetmatisns, 
breaks up chest colds atid Sore throat 
in fact there hasn’t been an ache or 
pain inside or outside for the past two 
years that I haven't cured with Nervi 
line Do vou wonder | recommend it?’’ 


————$—$<$—<$—$<$—$_$_— — 


THE SOUTH SEA SWELLS 


very reader of books of travel will 


remember with what frequency in the 
old narratives of experiences in the 
South Seas referenc is made to the 
heavy swells of the oeean, which im 
pressed the navigators with the idea of 
their remoteness from land 


The 


the sea 
latitudes 


size of waves in 
has been ex 


south of the 


great 
high southern 
plained by the fact that 
Oape of Good Hope and Cape Horn 
there is neither windward vor leeward 
shore, and the prevailing wind in all 


longitudes is westerly. Thus when a 
wost wind springs up it finds a long 
westerly swell, the effect of a previous 
wind, still running The new-born wind 


increases the steepness of this swell, 
and so forms majestic storm waves, 
which sometimes attain a length of 


twelve hundred feet from crest to crest. 
The average height attained by sea 
waves in feet is about half the velocity 
of the wind in miles per hour 


SUPPORTS WEATHER MAN 

Am agricultural editor has taken up 
the eudgels on behalf of the much 
maligned Weather Clerk Although,’ 
he says, ‘‘the weather plays tricks 
sometimes, we must remember that our 
climate is the finest in the world for 
general gardening, and that if it does 
cause an occasional disaster it helps 
on towards many brilliant successes.’’ 


Economy is the art of mean 


without looking 


being 


Se £ Ll o. 

“, Every Woman 
ANS | RVEL Whirling Spray 
e new Va Syringe. Best 


t. it cleanses 
Ask you 


—— 


but send starny 
book —sealed. 1 
vlars and directions 

WINDSOR SUPPLY Co., 


imdsor, Ont. General Agents f 


Chilliwack, British Columbia 


The Garden of B.C., in the famous Fraser 
Valley Finest far z and fruit land in the 
world Irrigation 3.0 


wn. B.C 
1 Vancouver; ¢ I 
Northern builc 
waterworks 


; The 


rass the year Prairie 
Paradise——no frost, no four month’s s 

Write H. T. Goodland, Secy. Bc 
Trade, Chilliwack, for all _informatior 
lets, maps, et THEN COME 


Dr. Martel’s Female Pills 


EIGHTEEN YEARS THE STANDARD 


Prescribed and recommended for women’s ail- 
ments, a scientifically prepared remedy of 
proven worth. The result from their use is 
@@ick and permanent For sale at all drug 


CURED OF LAME BACK WHEN 84 


Mr, Samuel Martin, of Strathroy, 
Ont. passed twenty years of his lifein 
misery, suffering tortures from 
back. He tried 


lame 
nearly all advertised 


j ™renie®es dnd household recipes, but re 


eovadmived_oo.benefit from.apy of them, 
Some months ago, Gin Pills 
Martin purchased a box. 
She relief which Mr, Martin experienc 
oa 'f had takén one box, was so 
sdrrdat he knew he had found the 
right remedy at last. He used two more 
boxeg and is now completely cured. 
0c. a box, 6 for $2.50, at all dealers 
Free sample if you write National Drug 
aod Chemical Co., Dept. R.P., Toronto, 


pee 


Make the Liver 
Do its Duty 


Nine times in ten when the liver is right the 
@omach and bowels are right, 


THE REVIEW. BOW 


vi ‘ Storyettes 


Wife ‘‘John, vook” has Hecdme 
orpaaed to the milkman,’’ 

Hub: ‘* Well, engagements are break 
able, and you kuow, Bridget.’ 


our 


John, T heteredt to you for balf an 
hour last night while you were talk 
ing in your sleep.’’ 


**Thanks, Wer, for your self-re 
Straint.’’ 

‘*We got forty-eight wedding pres 
ents.’’ 

“You're Jucky.’” 

‘*We are not. Every one came from 
friends who are engaged to be mar 
ried,’’ 

A. et | 
Doctor: ‘‘ The inereasing deafness 


of your wife is merely an indication of 
advancing years, and you can tell her 
that.’’ 

Husband: ‘‘Hm! would you mind 
telling ber that yourself doctor?’’ 


Pe ies 


Mrs. Newgold (in the picture gallery) 


—<*This, Aunt Eunice, is a real old 
master.’’ 
Aunt Eunice—‘‘ Well, | shouldn’t 


care if it was; it’s just as good as some 
of the new ones.’* 


Young Doctor: ‘*‘ Why do you always 


ask your patients what they have for 
dinner?’’ 
Old Doctor: ‘‘It’s a most important 


question, for, according to their menus 
I make out my bills.’’ 


Assistant Hditor: ‘‘Here’s a poem 
from a fellow who is serving a five 
years’ term in the Eastern Penitenti 
ary.’’ 


Managing Kditor: ‘‘ Well, print it 


with a footnote explaining the cireum 
stance. It may serve as a warning to 
other poets.*’ 

When the first shipment of frozen 


eggs arrived in London from Australia, 
their extreme hardness astonished the 
brokers, says the Mark Lane Express. 
One man calling at a shipper’s office 
was amazed to se him taking aim at 
the wall with an egg. ‘‘ What the dick 
ens are you at?’’ he said. The broker 
let drive, the only result being a slight 
dint in the wall. The thing being ex 
plained, the man took a couple of the 
eggs, put them in his pocket, and left 
to startle his wife. Arriving home, he 
waited till the family was assembled 
for dinner, and then banged an egg at 


the new dado. But the smile quickly 
faded from his face. The e; had 
thuwed! 


A butcher in a small way ef business 
was in the habit of sending his son out 
with a trap to deliver orders 

The lad was a eureless driver, and 
one day he knocked down an old lady 
The inevitable lawsuit followed, and 
the butcher had to pay heavy damages. 

Shortly after this the son was the 
another accident, which had a 
similam result, gud the drain. ongsthe 
butcher's Sesdltees peti thin yas 
verge of ruin 

A few days after the second case had 
been settled he was sitting in his shop 
thinking over his hard fate when a 
neighbor came rushing in breathless 
with the information that the butcher's 
wife had been run over by 
and was lying in the hospital 


cause of 


4 motor-car, 


‘*Thank goodnes exclaimed the 
butcher My luek’ ianged = at 
last!’’ 

Dion Clayton COalthrop recounts a 
series of Coronation curiosities, as he 
rightly calls them; the precise rules andj 
regulations as to ‘ut and color of | 
dress according to rank and order of 
precede One of the most curious 
mentioned is this 

The Lord Great Chamberlain claims 


to bring to his on the day of 
his Coronation his shirt, stockings and 


drawers, and that with the Lord Cham 


majesty 


berlain of the Household he may dress 
his majesty in all his apparel on that 
day And his fees he claims forty 
yards of crimson velvet for his robes, 


together with the bed wherein the king 
lies the night previous to the Corona 
tion, with all the valences and curtains 
thereof, and all the cushions and clothes 


within the chamber together with the 
furniture of the same, and also the 
night-robe of the king wherein his 


majesty is vested the night previous to 
his Coronation; and likewise to serve 
his majesty with water on that day and 
have the basins and towels and the cup 
of assay for his fee 

« 

The housemaid could neither read nor 
write, so she took the letters to her 
mistress to learn its contents. 

‘* Why, Mary,’’ cried the lady, ‘‘it’s 


a proposal from your friend Jack! 
He’s a nice young man, too. But how 
are you going to reply? Shall] I write 
a letter for you?’’ 

‘*Thankee kindly, mum, but I’d 
rather do it myself. It ain’t more’n 
once in a lifetime a gel ’as a chance 
o’ answering a note like that.’’ 

The mistress was puzzled to know 


how Mary would manage to write the 
reply, but made no remark, except that 
she would find all writing materials in 
the library 
‘*Thank’ee mum, 


but I think I 


ean 
manage wi’ t’ work-basket.’’ 
And away she went in high glee 
Presently she returned, handed her 


mistress a sheet of paper, aud eheerily 
asked: 

**Will that do, mum¢#’’ 

On the blank sheet of paper Mary 
had stitched an ordinary dressmaker’s 
‘feye,’’ and close below a bit of wool, 
signifying ‘*I will,’’ 

Of course, it did not make the slight 
est difference. Nobody expected for a 
single moment that it would; but, still, 
the inhabitants of the delightful 
borough where rates were 12s. in the £ 
were holding a meeting to protest 
against the spending of another million 
or so to provide the downtrodden dust- 
men of the district with a cluhouse. An 
impassioned orator was holding forth 
on the enormities of the local spend: 
thrifts. 

‘*Gentlemen,’’ he eried, ‘‘we entrust 
tremendous sums of money, which we 
have had to strive for by hard and un- 
remitting toil. Still the council glut- 
tons are mot satiefied, and they never 


will be. And what T want to kiow ia, 
what do you get for it!) LT repeat, and 
I pause for a reply—what do you get 
for your rates?’’ 

‘“*Get for them?’’ repeated a man 
at the back of, the hall, who seemed to 
think that the question had been ad- 
dressed personally to him. ‘Well, I 
gonerally get a summons,’’ 

And the ratepayers, who had had ex- 
perience of the rewards of virtue, eheer 
ed him to the echo. 

* «4 
‘* And do you have to be ealled im the 
|morning?’’ asked the lady who was 
about to engage a new girl, 

‘*T don’t has to be, mum,’’ replied 
the applicant, ‘unless you happen to 


need me,’’ 


WANTED: A TRIMMING MACHINE 
FOR PAPER HANGERS 
Observe a paper hanger on a job eall 
jing for good work and you will notice 
him paste the paper, then fold it upon 
itself, pasted surfaces inside. Then 
pressing a straight edge firmly upon the 
folded paper just back of the marginal 
strip, be will, with a keen knife, cut 
off the strip; or, in paper hangers’ par- 
lance, trim the paper. Paper of a cheap 
grade is frequently trimmed by ma 
chine in the shop, before being taken to 
the job and before the paste is applied. 
for a while the writer of this note was 
at a loss to understand why it was 
not better to trim the paper by ma 
chine, as it seemed it could be machine 
eut more accurately than by hand. A 
friend, a master paper hanger, doing 
first-class work only, explains it as fol 
lows: If you paste paper to the edge 
{and put it on the wall, a small portion 
of the paste is likely to squeeze out at 
the joint and smear. In hand trimming, 
the pressure of the straight edge 
squeezes all surplus paste out into the 
marginal strip which is trimmed off, 
leaving no excess to smear in hanging 
the paper. It may be practicable to 
devise « combined pasting and_ trim- 
ming machine which will paste the pa 
per, press out the surplus paste and 
then trim the paper accurately and 

with greater facility than by hand. 


SUGAR-COATED ETIQUETTE 
The Justification of Hiram 
Hid behind the copious folds of his 


morning paper, Hiram Wigglesworth 
sat at the breakfast table. He had 
{slept the sleep of the just man, and 


seemed at peace with all the world, A 
steaming platter of corned-beef hash 
studded with lustrous poached eggs lay 
| before him, and life seemed fair, and 
}then, suddenly, without warning, the 
| rustle of silk greeted his ear. Lowering 
/his paper he cast a surprised glance in 
| the direetion of the doorway, and there, 
standing between the half-opened por 


tieres, her face white and wan, stood 
}his daughter. She seemed faint and 
il} at ease, but none the iess there was 


u look of strong determination upon 
{fer cosnlevranve. ... — a 
‘*Why, Essie,’’ said Mr. Wiggles 


worth, solicitously, ‘‘what are you doe 
ing up at this time of the mornin’? It 


is only ten o'clock in’t you feelin’ 
chipper this mornin’?’’ 

| The girl entered the room and sat 
vherself stiffly at the other end of the 
table. 

‘*Father,’’ she suid, her voice trem 
bling and her lips all of a quiver, ‘‘1 
must have some explanation of your 
conduct at Mrs, Van Tyle’s last 
night.’’ 

The old man gazed at her anxiously 
jover the gold ns of his eye-glasses. 

‘*Why, Essie,’’ he answered, a look 
of bewilderment clouding his honest 
jface, ‘‘I ain’t aware that I done dny 
|forks-passes. I kept my feet on the 
floor, and 1 didn’t shove nobody, and 
when the ice-cream come | eat it with 
the tool that come with it.’’ 


**Oh, I know—I kuow,’’ retorted the 
daughter, passionately, ‘‘but when you 
sat down at the bridge table with Mrs. 
Van Tyle and the Countess of Chiasso 

oh! I never was so mortified in all my 
life. You—’’ 

*‘* Why, Essie, pleaded the old gen 
tleman, trying hard to recall any act 
of his that could possibly give offense, 
‘I thought T done pretty well at the 


bridge table. I didn’t 
**Oh, what is the use, father?’’ in 
terrupted the girl, impatiently. ‘‘I 


heard you,’’ 


‘You heard me what?’’ demanded 
the old man 

*l heard you order a finger-bowl,’’ 
quavered the girl, wiping the tears 
from her cheeks. 

Hiram Wigglesworth’s face beamed 


with pleasure at these words. 


‘Oh, is that all???’ he laughed. 
‘*Well, my little girl needn't bother 
her head about that. Her impossible 


old dad isn’t such a mud-borse at etti 
ketty after all, Don’t you know why 
{ done that?’’ 

‘*T can’t imagine,’ 
alda, 


’ groaned Esmer 


‘*nor could anybody else.’’ 

‘*T done it beeause I never could 
deal without wettin’ the ecards, Essie 
dear,’’ explained the old gentleman, 
‘‘and you know, girlie, that vest poe 
ket edition of The Gentle Art of Gen 
tility, says—’ 

The old man paused a moment, and, 
plunging deep down into his pocket, 
extracted therefrom a  well-thumbed 
volume scarcely bigger than a postage 


stamp, 

‘*It says here,’’ he went on, ‘‘on 
page ninety-seven, rule forty-six, 
‘When playing cards, don’t moisten 


your thumb and fingers on your lips or 
tongue in order to facilitate the deal 
ing of the cards.’ That’s why I or 
dered the finger-bowl, dear-——’’ 

But the fair girl had fainted, and 
poor Hiram Wigglesworth went his way 
to his office cursing the day on which 
society was invented, and heartily 
wishing himself back at Sanguinary 


$$$, A | | 


Mothers Value This Oil.—Mothers 
who know how suddenly croup may 
seize their children and how necessa 
prompt action is in applying relief, al- 
ways keep at hand a supply of Dr. 
Thomas’ Eelectric Oil, because experi- 
ence has taught them that there is no 
better preparation to be had for the 
treatment of this ailment. And they 
are wise, for its various uses reader 
it @ valuable medicine. 


ISLAND, ALBBRYA 


) thats braein h every Wo- 
man $0 careathy es : uproot 
disease, and’ br ft re Ben that lasts 
till old age. 
‘‘No medicine could be more bene 
ficial than Dr, Hamilton's Pills’? writes 
Mrs, Mary BK. Ayrton, of Victoria. ‘+1 
have bees dtrongdtont, my digestion 
is better, [ have improved in eolor and 
feel ian ie since using Dr, 


Hamiledn’s Pislhe gfadyere biti 
, Tr. 


2Qhe, per box oF, 


: ie wee Se ; 
Guleh again ‘with ‘ona Ryed Mike, ee 
Weleher, and Light-Fingered Bill, the 
Five Aes Poker-Player. ; 

‘They had their bad points, them 
fellers,’’? he mattered to himself, ‘‘ but 
golrammit, there was some a 
nater to ’em!’? } ; | 


The Horseman 


Promoters of harness horse racing of 
ten wonder why their favorite sport 
is mot more popular with the people 
at large, but to the close observer of all 
that goes om around trotting and pac- 
ing meetings, the cause for the general 
lack of enthusiasm on the part of the 
public is not hard to understand. 


ee 


to harness horse racing, and sneh men 


should be chosen to act as 
hore the welfare of such a good sport 
at stake. The rule books of 


te American and National Trotting 


ciations are cheap, and there is no 


Teason why any man who is willing 
to accept an invitation to aet as judge 


should not thoroughly familiarize him- 
self with the rules that he may have to 
enforce. 


And now that the racing season is 


about on, it would save-a whole lot of 
trouble and annoy nee later on if every 


owner, trainer, and driver of a trotter 


would get a copy of the rule 


or pacer ! 
Hoole istudy, the Trhldée as laid down 


‘patent -ngsoeiations. 


sce, @ 


If the promoters of the Columbus, 
Ohio ‘race meeting saw fit to break 
away from the Grand Cireuit and con- 
duct an independent meeting, even it 
the dates selected will conilict with 
the Grand Cirenit meetings to be held 
at Fort Erie under the auspices of the 
Buffalo Driving Club, and the half-mile 
track meeting at Goshen, N.Y., it is 
their business, and they are certainly 
within their rights im doing so, but at 
the same time it is very bad polities 
indeed to register a ‘‘knock’’ against 
the two Grand Gireuit meetings named 
in their endeavor to ‘‘ boost’? Colum 
bus, and it willnot be surprising if the 
cireular that has been issued by Secre- 
tary H. D. Shepard does not gain the 
sympathy of horsemen in general and 
actasasort of boomerang, as it were. 

The policy of ‘‘live and let live,’’ 
should prevail among the promoters of 
race meetings and an old established 


im the first place very few of the/association like the one at Columbus 


judges’ stands at harness horse meet 


ings are properly manned. Men are|the elaborate program 


should be prepared to stand or fall by 
announced for 


often selected to act in the capacity of |the two weeks’ meeting, which will be 
judges simply because they are what|held in the Ohio capital, Aug. 14-26. 


is known as ‘‘yood fellows,’’ and not 
ou account of their fitness for the very 
important work conneeted with the 
office, and right here is where the pro 
moters make a fatal mistake. The pro 
moters of thoroughbred raeing invari 
ably employ the most competent men 
possible to officiate at their meetings, 
and while the cost may be a trifle 
greater than where inferior men are 
employed, the results are more than 
satisfactory to such associations. Very 
often men without the slightest know- 
ledge of the rules that govern racing 
ure found occupying positions as judges 
at harness horse meetings. This is not 
exaggerating the case, but it is an 
actual fact, and in view of this, it is 
not to be wondered that some raw 
things come off at such meetings. 
Horsemen are not slow to discover in- 
competency jn the judges’ stand, and 
designing owners and drivers seldom 
lose an opportunity of trying to double 
¢ross the public when they think they 
can get away with their schemes. And 
aguin, we often find men selceted as 
judges who are entirely unfamliiar with 
the competing horses, and the result of 
this often has a tendency to lessen the 
confidence of the patrons. A judge 
should have a good idea of what each 
competing horse is capable of doing, | 
do not mean to infer that there is even | 
one man who should know the capabili 

ties of each horse entered at any par 


river < 


Says Henry en Eyek White in the 
Chicago Tribune: 

The important event of the last 
week in the harness horse world was 
the sale of the green pacer Peter Pres- 
ton (which already has been named in 
the $5,000 C. of C. purse at Detroit and 
several other events) to Archie Macken 
zie member of the Canadian family 
that has been so prominent in the rail 
road und financial enterprise of that 
country, and W. J. Cowan, of Canning- 
ton, Ont, ‘ 

Mr. Cowan acted as the purchaser. 
The original advice to buy the horse 
having come from E. J. Rochon of Win- 
nipeg, where the Mackenzie family re 
sided. Rochon owns The Broncho, 
former champion pacing mare, and he} 
was familiar with Peter Preston and 
knew what the stallion is capable of in| 
the pacing line. The price was not) 
quibbled over, and the other day after | 
the Canadians had seen the horse per | 
form over the Dean track at Palatine | 
the transaction was coneluded, anc 
Dean was told Peter Preston would re-| 
main a his t ampaigoing | 
stable 


member of 


It is evident the Canadians are go 
ing to make a strong bid this year 
for the C. of C., a race they vainly have 


: p p | 
tried to win since it 


was in-| 


{be eased to that extent. 


NOSE COLBS CURED 
ear Sirs,—I was a 
from continuous colds 
and for many 
stantly had Catarrh. end. 
ed to try Catarrhozone, find that 
by using the inhaler on the first touch 
of a cold or la grippe I am able to stay 
it in a few hours. I have been able to 
breathe through my nose freely since 
using Catarrhozone; in faet E com 
pletely cured, (Signed) Elwood 8. Lee, 
Sydenham, Ont, 


All dealers sell Cata, hones, | Qe, 
50c and $1.00 sizes. etna aelatbute 


e ‘erer 
it and 
con- 


Pateben II, ix af elass “eer, and 
l've heard the praises o ar Bung. 
But how about several others? hat 


are you going to do with Hal Akin 
if Tom Murphy gets him to the’ post 
sound and feeling well? bat pacer 
worked a mile in 2.04% two yoars ayo, 
and he is a bear cat when it comés to 
racing mile heats until somebody wins 
threa of them, 
or ar) 

‘‘Peter Preston is unknewr to the 
general run of horsemen, bat he was 
good enough, with little work, to tramp 
a mile in 2.06% in a race last fall. 
Now, he stepped the last half of that 
beat in 1.01%, and poked im and out 
and around eight or ten horses during 


the trip. He is the best-made pacer in 
the way of lung development you ever 
saw, and although not a tall horse, o1 


what would be called a big one, wears 
a bigger girth than any horse ever 
trained at the Dean track had any use 
for, He never takes a long breath at 
the end of a fast mile, is the best bred 
ove in the race—by Peter the Great, 
dam Tosa, 2.194%, by Enfield—so, as 
the Indian auctioneers say when they 
are selling cows: ‘Don’t fault nobody 
bat yourself if you overlook this bere 
one!’ ’’ 


PAYMENT OF BRITISH M.P.S 


Criticism of the new Lleyd George 
budget is mainly on the payment of 
members. Some think the pay of 
$2,000 a year is too high, and $1,500 
would be enough. The answer is that 
$500 is added in lieu of traveling ex 
penses, 

There is a still stronger objection to 
the payment of salaries to all members 
Labor men and Nationalists havo beew 
paid salaries for years, so they have 
quite killed any feeling ef sovial su 
periority in the House that may have 
been felt originally by the woalthy 
members. But they will meet ail the 
)00 it is proposed to pay, while their 
ilthier opponents in the eonstity 
encies will simply use the salary as so 
much more easy money with which to 
grease the palms of subseription hunt 
ers. In this way it is tolerably certain 
that the constituencies will benefit by 
a substantial slice of the offieial bounty 
and well-to-do members’ peekets wil! 
But the poor 
members look on that method as a seri 
ous handicap to them, for they cannot 
‘*shell out’’ to the same tune, and so 
their popularity will suffer among the 
local sharks to whom money talks with 
duleet accents, 

Irishinen some time ago asked to be 


ticular meeting, but some men keep sepia hae: shiva Stank i ances ;exeluded from the measure, but Pre 
well posted upon all matters pertaining |‘ ie ae haat = a. *“;mier Asquith refused to make excep 
u Pp Li natedl with, The Rel. which set, the record £0) \¢ienekey are dikely sew te take the 

the race at 2.05, being beaten by Minor cash and use part of it at awy rate is 

Heir, and Angus Pointer and other jimproving their organization. But this 


FISHERMAN TELLS 
INTERESTING STORY 


DODD'S KIDNEY PILLS CURED HIS 
RHEUMATISM AND LUMBAGO 
Strain and Exposure Brought on 

Troubles That Caused Five Years’ 

Suffering, but Dodd’s Kidney Pills 

Fixed Him Up 

Clam Bank Cove, St. George, 
Nfld (Special)—Among the fishermen 
here Dodd’s Kidney Pills are making a 
name for themselves as a remedy for} 
those ills that the cold and exposure 
bring to these hardy people, The kid 
neys are always the first to feel the 
effects of continued strain on the body, 
and as Dodd’s Kidney Pills always cure 
the kidneys they are gaining a wouder 
ful popularity, An example is the case | 
of Mr, J. C. Greene. 

**My trouble,’’ Mr. Greene states, 
‘*was caused by strain and cold. For 
five years I suffered from Rheumatism 
and Lumbago, I was always tired and 
nervous. My sleep was broken and 
unrefreshing and the pains of neural 
gia added to my distress, 


3uy 


‘‘T was in very bad shape indeed 
when | started to use Dodd’s Kidney 
Pills, but I am thankful to say that 
they gave me relief, It is beeause IL 
found in them a cure that I recommend 
Dodd’s Kidney Pills to my friends,’’ 

Others here give the same experience, 
They were racked with pain and feel- 
ing that life generally was a burden. 
Dodd’s Kidney Pills made new men 
and women of them, 


Canadian-owned pacers have tried hard | 
for the big money Last fall, R. 
Mackenzie, of Winnipeg, cousin of the} 
new owner of Peter Preston, bought 
the stallion Joe Patchen IL, and sent 
him to California for a special winter 
preparation for the big pacing races. 
The Patehen horse st 104% | 
over a half-mile track was | 


1owed 


the day he 
sold, and is now at Indianapolis wait 
ing for the opening of the Grand Cir 
cuit. What he did in California satis 


fied his trainer, Havis James, that the 
son of Joe Patchen, 2,014, is up to a 
mile in 2.05 right now, and, as a mat 
ter of fact, his real speed is unknown. 
He has shown enough, however, to 
make it certain he will be a starter in 
the race. With Joe Patchen Il. and 


Peter Preston in all the important slow 
class paces the Mackenzie family cer 
tainly holds a strong hand, as the Pres 


ton horse will be up to a mile in 2.05 


by July, when the Grand Circuit opens. | 


A good judge of race nags said the 
other day: ‘*We will see more high 
class pacers out this year than ever be 


fore. I know the Canadians think Joe 


ee 


‘*Perfectly Trustworthy’’ is the 
character of Bickle’s Anti-Consumptive 
Syrup. It ean be used with the utmost 
confidence that it will do what is claim 
ed for it. It is sure in its effeets, as 


official grant makes it harder te put the 
stopper on the Independents, such as 
Laurence Ginnell (a party of one) and 
the O’Brienites. 

In bnsiness quarters there is a disp: 
sition to doubt the sureness of the 
Lioyd-George hopefulness for a prosper 
ous year. Many fear the high water 
mark of trade has been reached, and 


jit is too early to caleulate either the 
| world’s harvests or the cottem crop 


needful for Lancashire. But Chancel 
lor Lloyd George is always an optimist 
and a believer in his lueky star. 

In a political sense, too, there is no 
much assurance of a completely **sun 
ny year’? The women are determined 
to get their Conciliation (Suffrage) B 
through in six or seven days from thi 
beginning of the debate, but they ar 
not likely to see any debate at all be 
fore August. Anyway, the women hay: 
set their jaws firmly for the fight, af 


ter a stern declaration that they car 
nothing for precedents——the premie! 
simply must grant facilities for dé 


bating their bill, regardless of any ot! 
er little affairs he may have in hand 


It Is Wise to Prevent Disorder. 
Many causes lead to disorders of the 
stomach and few are free from them 
At the first manifestation that the sto 
mach and liver are not performing their 
functions, a course of Parmelee’s Vege 


the use of it will clearly demonstrate 
and can be relied upon to drive a cold 


out of the system more effectively than] speedily resume healthy aetion. 


any other medicine. 
vineed that it 
be 


is what it is claimed to 


table Pills should be tried, and it wil! 
be found that the digestive organs wil! 
Laxa 


Try it and be con-|tives aud sedatives are so blended in 


these pills that no other preparatio: 
could be so effective as they. 


TOUR OF THE WEST 


By R. L. BORDEN, M-P., Leader of the Conservative Party 
Mr. Borden will address meetings as indicated and wishes to meet every farmer or resident of the West who 


/ 
| 
/ 
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— 
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CHAPTER V 
Just Monody—A Man / 
He looked mighty peaceful, did ol’ 
Monody. Curious thing about death, is 
the way it seems to beautify a person. 
In life Monody was the hommliest 
human | ever see, an’ yet the’ was 
something so kindly, an’ gentle, an’ 
an’ sgatistied in his face there under the 
lamplight, that I reached out an’ patted 
his hand, almost envious-—even though 
my fool was awinkio’ mighty 
fast 
We all of us would give the first ten 
years of our life to know what it’s 
like out yonder; when he was here, ol’ 


eves 


Monody would a’ done anything he 
could for me—well, he lay down his 
life an’ I reckon that’s about skinnin’; 
the deeck—but here I was achin’ to 
know how it was with him, an’ there} 


be was with all his guesses answered, 


an’ him not able to pass back a single 
tip to me ; 
It wasa't him that | was lookin 


was just the shell of him, 
searred and battered and bruised, but 
all his life—or at least most of it-he 
had twisted up his face to make it as} 
ugly as possible, so ‘at no one wouldn't 
take him for a woman. Now it could 
relax an’ give a sort of « hint as to 
what it might have been if he'd had a 
chance to live. Oh, it’s sure a crime 
the way we torture some the white 
souls ‘at drift to this Sorrowful Star, as 
lt once heard a feller call it 

Injun, Nigger, an’ Greaser 
such a combination as that 
titled to trial in a civilized nation—, 
it’s guilty on sight. Amy one would| 
know ‘at such a bein’ would be cruel 
an’ treacherous an’ thievin’ an’ every 
thing else ‘at was bad—but yet the’ 
come a good streak into Monody some 
way or other. All in the world I had 
ever done for him was to beat him over 
the head when he acted like a beast, 
an’ then treat him like a buman when 
he acted like one. The’ wasn’t nothin’ 
especially kind nor thoughtful in it, 
just simple justice as you might say, 
an’ yet in spite of ali his treacherous 
mixture he wasn’t askin’ no favors; 
all he wanted was a square deal, an’ 
when he got it he was square clear to 
the finish. It’s a funny thing, life. 

In spite of all he'd done to kill it 
the’ was a mother streak in him which 
made him fair hungry for somethin’ to 
pet an’ fondle. He was allus good to 
any kind of an animal, an’ though I 
didn’t notice it at the time, he was 
allus motherin’ me; an’ look at the 
way be had sootaed little Barbie with 
a touch that night in the cook shack! 
O° course, [ ain’t questioning the judg 
meut o' the Almighty, but for the life 
o’ me I can’t see why it was necessary 
to make a woman as big an’ as tall as 
ol’ Monody was, an’ yet perhaps if 
{ just knew the story from the begin 
win’, [’d see it was a mercy, after all. 
Anyhow, it made it easy enough for 
bim to work out his scheme. 


down at, it 


o 


| 
~why, |} 
ain’t en 


bow, ‘cause their hearts won’t 
surrender to their heads; 
do, they ain’t all woman. 
there is one rule ‘at's safe for a man 
to. foller in dealin’ with woman, an’ 
that is when a woman’s in love, she’s 
in love all over. Sometimes a man’s 
in love up to his poeket-book, some 
times up to his appetite, an’ sometimes 
up to bis heart, but he’s mighty seldom 
tn love all over. If nothin’ else stays 
dry he’s generally able to take care of 
bis head, but with a woman everything 
goes; so I’m purty tol’able sure that 
away back at the begiunin’ it was love 


never 
when the 
Well, yes, 


‘at drove ol’ Monody out of her own 
sex down into ours 

When the news spread abroad ‘at 
the man who had killed Bill Brophy 
without a weapon had cashed in, the 
neighbors gathered from ninety miles 


around, and we sure gave Monody the 
rip-suortin’est funeral seen in 
those parts. We didn’t nothin’ 
about him not bein’ a man, an’ though 
[ reckon ‘at every feller there knew of 
it, the’ wasn't a single one of ‘em 
spoke of it-—-so we didn’t have no 
trouble at all 

He ties on a little knoll about a mile 
te the north of the ranch house, Up 
back o’ him ol’ Mount Savage stands 
guard un’ fights off the roughest of the 
storms; while the soft winds from the 
south steal gently up a little cut in the 


ever 


suy 


recks an’ seem to cirele about him, 
whisperin’ secrets of countries far 
away. If the’s a single bird in Wy 


oming, you can find boppin’ about his 
narrow bed or singin’ in the oak tree 
‘at stands above him, spreadin’ out its 
branches like a priest givin’ the bless 

in’, Winter or summer, Monody’s} 
grave is the quietest, peacefullest, | 
purtiest spot ‘at lies outdoors, as if old) 
Barth bad repented of the way it had! 
treated him, and was tryin’ to make it| 
op to him now 

Take it in winter when the’s a clean | 
sheet o' soft, white snow over every 
thing, an’ I like to go out an’ stand 
on another little knoll about a half 
mile this side. The last speck of light 
in the valley comes through a narrow 
cleft au’ falls on Monody’s grave. As 
the sun sinks lower an’ lower the erim- 
son glory ou the soft fleecy snow seems 
to come up out the grave an’ climb the 
black shadow of the mountain, like— 
but pshaw, | reckon it’d be a mighty 
tame sight to ol’ Monody himself. 

I never speak of him, an’ I never 
think of him, as any thing but a man. 
He lived like a man, God knows he 
died like a man; and on the little stone 
at his head the’ ain’t nothin’ carved 
except just-~Monody, a Man, 


CHAPTER 

The Race 

'yY was mighty pleasant baek at the 
I Diamond Dot after things got set- 
tled again. Barbie had become a 
curious little trick with a way of doin’ 
strange things in a sober old-fashioned 
manuer like as if she was a hundred 
years of age, but was tryin’ to hide it. 
She was more like Jabez too, which 
e me a heap of amusement, seein’ 
ich one was goin’ to win when they 
addled a question. Barbie wasn't 
y, not at all; she just didn’t seem 
able to savvy that a few small matters, 
e age an’ parentage an’ ownin’ the 

, gave Jabez a sort of a majority 

, as you might ‘say, on all ques 


VL 


HAPPY 


;use it at 
| finger.’’ 


~ Phe '—ain’tnu. rihearts won't never)’ 


Barbie. ‘* All right; but 
roll three cigarettes a day for thirteen 
years an’ the very day I’m twenty-one 


icicle, 
many it 
of fun to look forward to 
of legal age.’’ 


a stone an’ wiped his forehead 


with her 
she tries to play, but the only kind of}yez she, ‘tan’ if you 
play she knows is grown-up play. Get}have ‘em ready by five o’elock.’’ 
some children an’ dolls an’ pet kittens, 
un’ sueh things for her; that'll give her! 
au chance,’’ 


just summer, but she about killed 
The only children [ could get was two 
little Injuns, but she ruined them, The 
only game she would play was war, an’ 
when they 
o' playin’ it she got on her pinto 
jone you broke for ber—-an’ roped 
both au’ like to dragged the hide off 


tions, 


differences of opinion 
facts o’ the case, an’ I got to do Jabez 
the justice of admittin’ that he never 
retreated behind his authority until 
after he'd been well licked in the open; 


*}an’ unless it was a mighty important 


question he took his lickin’ like a man. 
Barbie was game about it too, an’ when 
she got the worst of a fair fight she 
never put up a howl; but when she had 
won in the open it used to grind her 
something fierce to be told point blank 
that she had to do such an’ so, ‘f Cause 
she was a girl.’’ 

‘If tobacco stunts your growth, 
how's it come ‘at old Tank Williams 
an’ George Hendricks an’ Happy an’ 


la lot more o’ the boys is all over six 


feet tall,’’ she sez one day durin’ a try 
out, ‘‘while Flap Jack is the smallest 
man on the place an’ he don’t never 
all—'cept when he cuts his 


‘Things don't allus work alike,’’ sez 
Jabes, slow an’ cautious ‘The tall 
ones would all ‘av’ been taller if they 
hadn't used it, an’ Flappy, he wouldn’t 
‘a’ been able to see out of his boots 
if he had.’’ 

‘*Well, | don’t see as it makes much 
difference, anyhow,’' sez she. ‘1 don't 
want to be tall, so [ 
reckon [’ll a day an’ 
that'll 

‘“*T reekou 
day,’’ 
in’ cigarettes is a nasty 
an’ 4 

“Then T'tl 
bio. 

‘*No, you won't smoke a pipe! I 
don’t intend to have a gal child of 
mine smokin’ anything. It's disgustin’, 
an 

“Tt ain't as disgustin 
an’ you chew,’’ sez Barbie 

‘*Now you look here!’’ vells Jabez, 
hot as a hornet, ‘‘f’m a man an’ you 
ain't, an’ that makes a heap o’ dif 
ference. Ll had to give up cussin’ on 
your account, but I don’t intend to go 
to wearin’ dresses complete, just to 
keep you half-way respectable.’’ 

‘Yes, an’ I got three cusses comin’ 
to me too,’’ sez Barbie, ‘‘I heard you 
over at the hay barn yesterday.’’ 

‘“‘That don’t count—the agreement 
was, ‘about the house’; an’ besides, you 
didn’t have no call to be there.’’ 

‘*Yes | did. IL couldn't light my 
cigarette out in the wind so I got be 
hind the barn. You are the one ‘at 
didn’t have no call to cuss. The’ was 
n’t anything wrong at the hay-barn-an’ 
you was all alone. | just know ‘at you 
went there to cuss ‘cause [ made you 
own up at breakfast that it wasn’t no 
worse for me to fling the oatmeal out 
the window when it didn't suit me than 
it was for you to fling the coffee.’’ 

The old man just stood an’ stared at 
her so I knew ‘at the little witch had 
rooted out bis devisement, ‘‘When you 
are older, Barbara,’’ ol’ Cast Steel sez 
ih his coltest tone, 
stund these things an’ be glad of the 


everlastin’ 
smoke four 


so 


ust 


you won't smoke any a 
sez Jabez, gettin’ riled. ‘‘Smok 
filthy habit, 
sez Bar 


smoke a pipe,”’ 


as chewin’, 


Y | care 1 took of you; but now | am com 


law. You are 
until you're of 


pelled to lay down a 
never to smoke again 
legal age.’’ 
‘*What’s legal age?’’ sez she. 
‘Twenty-one years.’’ sez Jabez. 
‘That'll be thirteen  years,’’ 
i'm goin’ 


sez 
to 


{’m goin’ to smoke ‘em all.’' 
‘You go to your room an’ stay 
there,’’ sez Jabez, white-hot. 


‘] will,’’ auswers she as cool as aa 
‘fan’ I'm goin’ to figure up how 
will be, so I'l have some sort 


-when I get 


After she'd gone Jabez set down ou 
‘She 


nin't «a ehild, Happy. She ain't no 
thin’ Jike a child.’’ sez Jabez to me. 
‘Here she is only eight year old an’ 
she’s got me out beyond my depth al 
ready. | don’t know what I ought to 
do with her, She went to the spring 


round-up this year an” slept in a Nava 
jo right outdoors, She wants to go bear 
huntin’, 
dis accordin’ 
earth am | goin’ to do with her?’’ 


‘at's wild and 
nature. What 


or anythin’ else 
to he: on 
‘You ought to have children to play 
She wants to play all right, 


sez I, 
‘*| tried it,’’ sez Jabez, ‘*1 tried it 
‘em. 


wouldn't stand for her way 
the 
‘em 


‘em. T don't know what to do.’’ 
**You ought to send her to sehool,’’ 


sez I, ‘* They’) be white children there 
un’ they won't be slow un’ gentle like 
the little Iojuns; they'll be just as full 
o’ devil as what she is, an’ she'll’ get 
the sharp corners wore off her."’ 


‘*Hang it, IT tried that too, L sent 


her wheu she was six year 


time, too, but it didn’t do no good, 


‘She put in the first day all right, 
but things went too slow for her after 
that, an’ she brought home her books 
an’ made me pester over ‘em with her, 
an’ she went into it like 4 game, an’ 

four 
blame 
is only ten 
miles away an’ she could go as well as 
uot, but she’s so terrible impatient. She 
an’ 
sez she’s goin’ to read ‘em all before 
She ain't a bit like a child 
I wish 

pink 
instead 
of wantin’ all kinds of firearms, an’ 


now she’s 
years’ 
shame, 


gone through about 
work in two. It's 4 
‘cause the school 


reads all kinds o’ books already, 
she quits. 
an’ | don’t think it’s natural, 
she'd pester me 


dresses an’ things 


for dolls an’ 
like that 


playin’ poker with the boys,’’ 
ov 


hen it comes to a 


HAWKIN 


By ROBERT ALEXANDER WASON 
{By Small, Maynard & Company, Ine. 


old-—L'd 
been looking forward to it a good lomg 


Cast Steel was all worked up 
over it, an’ I thought a long time be- 
fore | answered him, then I sez, ‘‘Ja- 
bez, you're hard enough on the child, 
an’ you’re strict enough with her, but 
ou ain’t strict enough with yourself, 
ow down,—when 
you actually say yes and now,—-why, 
she gives in;; but when you argue with 


THE REVIEW, BOW ISLAND, ALBBR' a 


——_— 


No, Barbie couldn't seem to get | ber she's just as sharp as you are, an’ 
sallous to this, an’ she fought out all} the’’s a heap o° thin 
from the mere 


all childron has 
to do ‘at IT reckon the’ ain’t no real 
sense in, so when you try to dig Hf au 
reason for ‘em you give ‘em the whip 
hand, Just like religion: lots of it is 
better just stated an’ not mussed up 
tryin’ to be explained. When a parson 
tries to tell me why God created this 
universe, it don’t sound reasonable; 
but when L go out an’ look at the stars 
an’ the mountains an’ the big sweep o’ 
the plains an’ then try to round up all 
that astronomer feller said about 
things, why, I just know ‘at nobody 
but God could ‘a’ done it—an’ I reckon 
it’s that way with a child, She trusts 
you until you get down to her level an’ 
then she seos that the’ ain’t much dif- 
ference between you an’ she naturally 
expects you to piny the same game by 
the same rules, You send her to sehoot 
an’ tell her it’s for her own good, an’ 
let the teacher fight it out. That’s 
a teacher's business an’ they know 
how.’ 

Well, they was 1 heap o’ sense in 
what | said, an’ I'd been thinkin’ over 
it a long spell; so when school opened 
up again in the fall Barbie had her or 
ders an’ the’ wasn’t much in the way 
of trouble. 


I didn’t have any regular duties at 
the Diamond Dot—the worst trouble 
about the Diamond Dot was that no- 
body had any regular duties. Jabez was 
notionable to a degree, an’ we all just 
floated along, doin’ what we did do 
right, but not havin’ much of a plan 
for it. I could have handled the place 
with ten less men an’ got through on 
a tighter schedule, but it was a fine 
place to work at an’ we all got what 
was comin’ to us. Through the winter 
I used to ride over with Barbie when 
the days was anyways rough, an’ it 
took her a long time to find out that 
Starlight really could beat her pinto. 
| reckon that child was the best rider 
‘at ever backed a pony. As you might 
say she grew up with a pony between 
her knees, an’ the way she could play 
a bit in a hoss’s mouth was the finest 
sight I ever see. I ain’t much of a 
fool when it comes to pickin’ out a 
ridin’ critter, an’ the pinto was able— 
most uncommon able. 


One Saturday morning she told me 
that she was tired 0’ seein’ Starlight 
beat Hawkins on ten-mile dashes, an’ 
she was goin’ to have a real race that 
day. She allus called the pinto ‘‘Haw- 
kins’’ after I got back; she said it 
wouldn't be polite to call us both 
‘*Happy’’ an’ as long as I had owned 
both names the longest, she was willin’ 
to give me my choice—an’ then she 
said ‘at that wouldn't be quite fair 
to the pinto—she was mighty rigid on 
bein’ square—so she said ‘at we'd 
have to draw for ‘em. She wrote 
‘“‘Happy’’ on one piece of paper an’ 
‘‘flawkins’’ on the other, put her hat 
in the pony’s mouth,—she had taught 
him a lot o’ tricks,—an’ 1 had to turn 


on * wae hype back_._avbile she dropped i 1. th 
Vou Wiit Taier My luck was rote bed, ae | 


names, 
‘“‘Happy,’’ an’ the pony was called 
‘‘Hawkins.’’ | was feared [ might 
have to go back to John, an’ John’s a 
sort of a heavy baggage for a careless 
cuss to be luggin’ around. 

It was spring, an’ the range was 
smooth an’ tough, All through the 
snow Starlight’s long legs had given 
him «a big advantage, but now her 
weight made it a purty good bet either 
way, ‘‘Let ‘em go grassin’, Barbie,’’ 
sez 1. This fine young grass—’’ 

“<T knew you were afraid to make a 
fair test of it,’’ she sez scornful. 

“7 ain’t neither afraid,’’ I sez, ‘* but 
what's the use of a race just to satisfy 
our curiosity?’ 

‘*What’s the use of curiosity except 
to satisfy it?’’ sez Barbie, an’ she had 
me sure enough, A feller was a fool to 
argue with that little witch, She allus 
had » come back, an’ the only way to 
get ahead of her was either to boss 
or to beg. | hadn't no authority to 
boss, an’ | wus too blame young to beg, 
so just ubout had me roped an’ 
tied ‘*How far are you goin’ te 
racet’’ sez I 

‘© hundred miles,’’ sez she. 

‘“Pshaw,’’ sez [, ‘the ceuntry’s 
wider’n that. Why don’t you give ‘em 
a decent work outf"’ 

“That ‘Il 


she 


for this time,’’ 
hustle yeu can 


be enough 


‘*Does the boss know?’ sez I, 

**He will sometime,’’ sez she, ‘‘ Now 
hustle. *’ 

It was a glorious day, an’ 1 own up 
] was amused at the prospect. Both 
hosses was hard as flint and nervy, If 
I’d ‘a’ stayed at the runch U’'d have 
collected up brandin’ irons an’ other 
truck for the round-up, an’ « hundred 


miles through spring sweetness was a 
heap sight more temptin’ to me; so T 
give in an 4 soo We Was under way. 
‘*Where is the course laid out, Bar 
bie?’ I sex. ‘*You know | won't see 
much of your back there in the ruck 


au’ | want to know the path,’’ 

‘ All vou need to do is to foller Haw- 
kins's trail,’’ sez she, ‘* but in ease you 
can't find it just circle Mount Savage 
an’ that'l! be the distance, so the boys 
say.'’ 

We started out at a comfortable gait, 
an’ | watehed her pretty close. Once T 
tried her out by sendin’ Starlight along 
for a mile, but she just kept the pinto 
pluggin’ away, an’ I sensed T was up 
against some head ridin’, Oh, it was 
gratifyin’ to watch the little raseal 
ridin’ with her brain, like T’d taught 
her, She didn’t throw the reins down 
on her pony’s neck, an’ she didn’t pull 
in on the bit; she just played it in his 
mouth to keep remindin’ him that this 
was his busy day, an’ that he'd better 
tend to his knittin’, Old Starlight 
knew every move I made, an’ he was 
resigned to a good long pump of it, 

I nonsensed a while, tryin’ to get 
her to Jaugh an’ cut up, but not her. 
‘*Now don’t talk unless you have some- 
thin’ to say, Happy,’’ sez she. ‘*1 don’t 
want Hawkins to imagine ‘at we're 
out ridin’ for an appetite. | want him 
to believe ‘at we’re on mighty import 
ant business,’’ 

‘*Oh, he'll sure enough think it,’’ sez 
I, ‘‘when we swing around Mount dav- 
age an’ he gets to see home through 

rlight’s dust.’’ 

+ it comes to that, ['ll bet he 


SEE iss 


won 't be complainin’ 0’ the dullness of 
the business he's been on, Now just 
practice thinkin’ a while.’’ 

We watered about noon at a little 
snow stream on the opposite side of old 
Savage; but we et our vittles on hoss 
back an’ we didn’t waste any time on 
the waterin’. T figured we'd sealed u 
about ry 4 miles, an’ the pinto was sti 
tonguin’ his bit an’ waitin’ for some- 
thin’ interestin’ to turn up. Starlight 
was gettin’ some disgusted with the 
monotony, 

We rode on for another-hour an’ then 
Barbie began to ride a little. The pin- 
to let out a couple of links as cheerful 
as a rainbow, an’ I rode at his cinch, 
1 kuew [ could beat her in the brush, 
an’ she was easin’ the pinto too much 
to make it, a question of grit unless 
she began to herd him mighty shortly. 
Well she did begin ridin’ purty soon, 
an’ brother Hawkins responded like an 
echo. He was a hog for distance, was 
that pinto. He was short on top with 
plenty of depth to him, and his belly 
eut up quick, showin’ he had lots o” 
room for his heart an’ his lungs an’ his 
forage. Starlight'’s nostrils worked a 
shade more than his did, but we were 
gettin’ purty close to the pinto’s speed, 
an’ Starlight hnd a load of it left, and 
he'd pay out the last ounce of it when 
I said the word, [ knew L could beat 
her this time, but I was feared she 
might call for a repeat the next day— 
au’ [ intended to remind Jabez it was 
the Sabbath. 

Starlight was pretty wet with sweat, 
while the pinto was bone dry when we 
struck Trouble Creek which was boilin’ 
full. In we went, an’ the water hissed 
and sucked around our waists; but we 
crossed at about the same time, an’ 
then it was only ten miles to the ranch 
house, an’ Barbie shook her quirt. 
Away shot the pinto, but Starlight had 
his fussy streak warm by this time, an’ 
I let him edge ahead as fast as he 
wantea to. He knew the distance now, 
an’ he knew just how much the’ was 
left in him, so I drew a tight rein, 
eased it off again, an’ we dropped a 
gap between us an’ the shorter legs of 
Barbie's mount, We only gained an 
inch at a time an’ I wasn’t sure I’d be 
the one to do the braggin’ even yet, 
when all of a sudden we swept around 
a point of rock an’ there was Melisse 
hot-footin’ it to the raneh house. She 
heard us the minute we saw her, an’ 
when we drew up to her she gasped: 
‘*Pluto has about killed ol’ Cast Steel, 
an’ Spider Kelley’s gone for a doctor. ’’ 

Barbie caught the words, but she 
never made a reply or asked a single 
question; she just laid the quirt with- 
out a sting over Hawkins’s foreshould- 
er, an’ raced on, T stopped long enough 
to tell Melisse that I would send the 


buckboard after her, an’ then L took 
after Barbie. It looked like a race, 
sure enough. 

IT was worried. Pluto was a high 


grade stallion Jabez had got after I 
lined up Starlight alongside the range 
ponies, an’ he had the meanest temper 
I ever see put into a hoss. IL had been 
tendin’ him ‘cause [’d got wise to the 
ways o° these thin-skinned fellers down 
at the Lion Head, but [ never quite 
trusted him, an’ L feared ‘at maybe 
Barbie's goin’ off without notice had 
riled the old man an’ he had tried to 


take it out on Pluto, 
We only had five miles to go, an’ 
we sure went it. I beat her to the 


ranch. house, bxt Sterkght«hadn te 
his breath back when she rode in, 
the pinto only took one long breath an’ 
shook his head. I turned the hosses 
over to one o’ the boys: ’at were hang- 
in’ around the door lookin’ troubled, 
an’ hustled inside. Jabez lay on the 
lounge with a face like soured vinegar. 
He had a bandage round his head an’ 
another around his arm, while his leg 
was propped up on pillows. 


wot 
an’ 


‘‘What’s the damage, Jabez?’’ I 
asked. 
‘‘Where's Barbie?’’ he demanded, 


not payin’ any heed to my question, 
She had flung herself from the pinto 
an’ came runnine into the room. ‘*Oh, 
Daddy,’’ she said, throwin’ her arms 
around him. 

‘*Where have you been?’’ sez he. 

‘*T been racin’ with Happy,’’ she 
said, ‘‘Are you bad hurt, Daddy?’’ 

‘*Who beat?’’ sez he. 

‘‘Happy did, about 4 
yards.’’ 

‘Tt wasn’t more'n fifty,’’ sez [. 

‘(How far did you race?’’ asked 
Jabez, grittin’ his teeth. 

‘*A hundred miles?’’ sez Jabez, grin 
nin, painful. ‘‘A hundred miles, an’ the 
black hoss beat your pinto carryin’ a 
hundred ‘n fifty pounds more weight. 
Hendricks—tell those blame fools not 
to kill Pluto. Happy, you go an’ see 
that they don't even hurt him, [t was 
my fault, Now, Barbie, tell me about 
the raee,’’ 

{ went out to the big open stall where 
Pluto was kept all by himself, but first 
[ sent one o’ the boys with the buck- 
board after Melisse, I found Pluto in 
the middle of his stall with three ropes 
around his neek an’ the boys snubbin’ 
him to posts, They wasn't minded to 
let him go, even on Hendricks’s say-so, 
but [ went into the stall an’ told ‘em 
to ease off. ‘‘fHle’s whipped ove man in 
a fair fight,” sez [, ‘‘an’ if another 
man don’t whip him in a fair fight the’ 
won't be any handlin’ of him from this 
on, Kase off these ropes.’ 

(To be Continued) 


hundred 


MUGS POR THE MILLION 
Beautiful Gifts for Their Majesties’ 
Child Guests 


lt was a happy thought on the part 
of King George and Queen Mary to 
present to each of the 100,000 children 
who are to be their guests at the Orys- 
tal Palace no June 30th with a souvenir, 
which is to take the form of @ mug or 
beaker, These gifts are being made 
of fine ivory porcelain, and eaeh one 
will bear «a special portrait of the 
King in admiral’s uniform, and the 


Queen, with Their Majesties’ auto- 
graph beneath, The portraits were 
specially taken, and the autograph 


specially written, for the purpose of 
rset beakers, 

Altogether, twenty-five tons of clay 
will be used for the manufacture of 
these 100,000 beakers. Apart, how- 
ever, from these Royal gifts for Their 
Majesties’ child guests, hundreds of 
thousands of other mugs are being made 
for Coronation souvenirs, altho they 
will seareely be of such interest or 
value as those which will be given to 
the children; for no duplicate will be 
made, and, consequently, their value 
will speedily increase. It is an inter- 
esting fact, by the way, that the beak- 
ers which Messrs, Doulton made for the 
Coronation of Kiag Edward nine years 


ago, in similar circumstances, have al- 
ready fetched as mach as 7s. d, eaelr 
in the sale room. 

The making of thove m is a dome- 
what elaborate process. ost of them 
are being made from a light are clay 
which comes from Cornwall. is is 
mixed with another clay which comes 
from Devon, pulverized Cornish stone 
and pulverized flint whieh comes from 
Dieppe also being added. This mixture 
is made into a sort of thick soup and 
then poured into moulds shaped like 
uower-pots. In two or three minutes the 
clay solidifies, after which it is placed 
in an oven, where it remains for several 
houre to dry. Then it is baked in an- 
other oven, the temperature of whieh 
is raised to 1,250 degrees centigrade. 

Before being placed in this second 
oven, however, the mu are trimmed 
on lathes and fitted with handles. Ul- 
timately they are dipped into a solution, 
popularly called liquid glass, which 
gives it the familiar glaze of the tea- 
cup. It is this solution which makes 
the work of the potteries so danger: 
ous to health, for one of the ingredients 
is white lead, which, inhaled to any ex 
tent, so often leads to consumption, 

The design placed on the front is 
done by means of a transfer paper, The 
mug is coated with size, and the trans- 
fer paper, after being damped with 
water, is put on the ware and pressed 
by hand. 


PARS NEW AND TRUE 

Electric carpets are the latest in 
vention for the heating of rooms, the 
cost for one room being estimated at 
a halfpenny per hour. 

At a Perthshire village a Miss Smith 
was married to a Mr. Smith by the 
Rev. Mr. Smith. They have gone to 
live in a house where their only neigh 
bors are a Mr, and Mrs, Smith! 

In Corea marriage is even more im 
yortant and essential for a man than it 
is for a woman, as, until a man be wed, 
he is a being of no account. If a fa- 
ther has not selected wives for his sons 
ere they reach the age of twenty he is 
considered worthless and neglectful. 

Mr, Elias Taylor, parish clerk of Fel 
sted, has retired on reaching the age 
of ninety, after fifty-one years of ser- 
vice. During his term of office he daily 
ascended the church tower to wind the 
clock. He discharged that duty 18,500 
times, and climbed 100 miles of stairs. 

Although, no donbt, every railway 
company would gladly convey His Ma 
jesty and the Sunes free of charge, 
our rulers pay exactly the same price 
as anybody else for a special train, in 
addition to the first-class fare of every 
passenger by whom they may be accom 
panied in their respective suites. 

Mr, Graham-White has undertaken to 
deliver cinematograph films of the Cor 
onation by aeroplane to Birmingham, 
Bristol, and Rugby. Immediately the 
pictures have been taken they will be 
developed and placed upon aeorplanes 
at Hendon, whence they will be trans 
ported by air to their destination. 
Among the jewels the Queen most va! 
ues is a chain of pearls presented to her 
as a wedding present by the women of 
twenty-three English counties.. Six 
thousand pounds was subscribed, but 
only £5,000 was spent on the necklace, 
and the other £1,000 was divided 
amongst various charities chosen by 
Her Majesty. 

TaAeNVenAnt” MArrisor © tire TaATTest ORT: 
cer in the British Army, will carry the 
standard of the Royal Horse Guards 
Blue in the Coronation procession, The 
standard was presented to the Blues 
by King William on August 18th, 1831, 
Qneen Adelaide’s birthday. The last 
time it was carried was the first Jubilee 
of Queen Victoria, when the Queen 
went from Slough to Windsor. 

Much money is made out of cast-off 
police-uniforms. Quantities are bought 
by African traders and exported to va 
rious parts of the ‘‘Dark Continent,’’ 
where théy are exchanged for palm-oil, 
ivory, skins, and other merchandise. 
It is by no means an uncommon sight 
to see a swarthy savage dressed in the 
uniform of a London policeman, and 


| wearing the regulation helmet of the 


force. 

It is announced that Signor Caruso 
will shortly leave for Italy, where he 
hopes to benefit by complete rest and 
change of air, the physicians having 
forbidden him to sing this season. The 
loss sustained by the great tenor 
through what was in the first place re 
garded as an ordinary slight cold is 
estimated at about $60,000, as he has 
been compelled to refrain from singing 
for a period of twelve weeks. 

To put a stop to hat-lifting as a 
form of salutation, a league has been 
formed at Zurich which Seeks to intro- 
duce the military forms of salute. The 
league states that the uncovering of 
heads is the cause of many colds affect 
ing mainly the older men. In Germany, 
Austria, and German Switzerland it is 
the custom for 4 man to hold his hat 
in his hand until the lady asks him to 
‘‘eover’’ himself. A nod is generally 
sufficient, but some wait for a formal 
request. 

Among the Many suggestions, made 
for commerating the reign of King Ed 
ward VII, the quaintest is that now 
put forward by Captain Macliwain, 
R.N. Captain MaelIlwaine’s suggestion 
is that the men of the British Empire, 
following the example of the late King, 
should put their razors aside and pro 
ceed to grow beards. Our present King, 
sharing the views of his father, grows 
a beard, and makes his staff do the 
same, The beard is the exception, not 
the rule, among men of the present 
day. 


THE TALLEST TOMB IN ENGLAND 


Near the well known seaport of 
Southampton, England, there I a re 
markable edifiee known as Petersen's 
Tower. The erection is all the more 
singular because it marks the burying: 
place of a certain John Petersen, a 
wealthy tea planter. The man appears 
to have been rather an eccentrie in 
dividual, and in order to prove to the 
world his belief in concrete as a build- 
ing material, set about the construction 
of this great tower. The building took 
many years to complete, but it is entire- 
ly of conerete, and by the time the 
final layers had been placed had reached 
an altitude of more than three ‘hundred 
feet. It is about forty years since the 
tower was erected, and its present con- 
dition is certainly a justification of the 
faith of the builder. As has been in- 
dicated, Petersen left instructions that 
his remains should be placed under the 
tower, and this was accordingly car- 
ried out, Another desire that the cham- 


ber at the summit should contain algie 


! 
whieh Wigs 4 
anthority, too 
illumination would have been visible 
for miles out at sea and would natur- 
ally have proved very misleading te 
sailors. 


WOMEN CONSTABLES 


Women have proved long since that 
they are capable of warlike activity. 
Joan of Are, the Amazons, Boadicea, 
in old time, and the warrior women of 


the present militant movement are 
proof enough. Now they are to be 
enlisted as guardians of the peace. 


According to ‘‘ Votes for Women: ’’ 


“In Hunnewell, Kansas, Mra, Rose — 


Osborn has been chosen from a host of 
applicants to fill the position of Chief 
of Police; and in Berlin we hear that 
30 women constables are to be appoint. 
ed! Their duty will be to inspect 
where children ate farmed, The women 
must be ‘‘physically strong, quiet, self 
controlled, tactful, and dignified,’’ and 
have some knowledge of medicine and 
nursing. They will have large powers 
of inspection, and will be entitled to 
break into dwellings where they think 
children are being ill-treated. Uf the 
experiment sueceeds, the number of 
policewomen is to be increased to one 
undred, Women constables are also 
to be appointed for the same work in 
Dusseldorf. Even a little girl of thir. 
teen acted as detective the other day, 
and succeeded in following and bring: 
ing about the arrest of a man concerned 
in the robbery of «a gas-meter. The 
story was told at the London Sessions, 
on April 25, The Antis will have to 
hunt about for new bogeys.’’ 

This, indeed, is an unexpected devel- 
opment. In the same paper there still 
appear remarks about the press boy- 
eott. Doubtless a certain class of paper 
does abstain from giving publicity to 
the woman's cause. But the best jour. 
nals surely have done nothing so un- 
dignified. 

CAGES FOR MEN AND WOMEN 

The extraordinary trial of the al- 
leged leaders of the dreaded Camorra, 
at Viterbo, in Italy, has afforded one 
of the sensations of the day, for thirty- 
nine accused persons are placed in a 
large enclosed cage in court, whilst 
the chief witness against them, Abate- 
maggio, onee one of their most trust- 
ed men, is also kept in a cage when 
giving evidence, or whilst in the pre- 
cinets of the court, lest he shold be 
attacked by his infuriated enemies. 

The Camorra case is unique, but 
there have been many instances, never- 
theless, of the use of a cage for human 
beings. When the American Lienten 
ant of the Legation was shot openly 
in the streets of Palermo, in Sicilly, 
some two years back, as the Revolution 
ary Party’s protest against the alleged 
interference of the United States Cen 
sul, the whole population of Palerme 
was so excited that Italian soldiers, 
brought to aet as guards and defenders, 
were kept by the Governmentyin locked 
cages on the docks at Palermo, lest 
there should be armed conflicts and 
bloodshed between them and the pee 
ple of tne town. It was a most ex 
traordinary sight to watch these troops, 
sitting, walking, singing, and playing 
ecards in those large cages to pass away 
the time. Many of the men became 
little better an actual beasts frem 
protracted confinement. “Not-only were 
the sides of the cage of strong ires 
bars, but even the top was roefed ia 
after a similar fashion. 

There died, only a few weeks ago, at 
Beckham, in Norfolk, Thomas Brown, 
the last of the sea-rovers who took part 
with the celebrated Sir James Brooke 
when that roving gentleman descended 
on Borneo and made himself Rajah ef 
Sarawak by sheer force of ability and 
arms. Thomas Brown used often te 
tell how, as a young man, he sailed for 
China in a marauding vessel, and how 
his captain, he, and an Englishwoman 
named Noble, were captured by the 
Chinese. The captain was sentenced 
to be sliced to pieces, but the woman 
was put into a eage and sent round 
in triumph as a speetacle through sey 
eral Chinese provinces. Brown himself 
luckily managed to escape from prisen 
ere the bloodthristy Chinese could tor 
ture him, and at last got safely out of 
the country. But what eventually be 
came of poor Mrs, Noble, locked im that 
iron cage, he could never learn, 

Probably no one has been confined 
in a eage in England since the instance 
recorded in 1809, when a travelling 
show used to contain a youth—said te 
be a ‘‘wild’’ boy, and so advertisea. 
They kept him in « cage on exhibition, 
like a wild animal. Public anger at 
the spectacle finally led to its being 
stopped, and the ‘‘wild’’ boy was no 
longer shown in « padlocked cage, next 
tou balf-tame bear, 

At the present time there is a prison 
in Morocco which is nothing better than 
a@ cage, since the captives are openly 


‘shown to all who care to bribe the jail- 


er. ‘The poor wretches come close up 
to the iron bars to beg alms, or to curse 
and swear at their fate, or unresponsive 
visitors, as often as they please. Two 
sides of the prison are walls, whilst 
the other two are of stout iron bars, 
with « padloeked door fitted in, just 
like that of a wild beasts’ cage in an 
ordinary menagerie. The sight is a 
most loathsome one, for nearly every 
prisoner is diseased or ill, or slowly 
dying from the unnatural and horribly 
trying confinement in such a narrow 
bounds, The only food they get is that 
which outsiders give them, or whieh 
they can buy from their hard-hearted 
jailers with the few coins they ean beg 
from visitors, 


QUEER MOUNTAIN SHADOWS 

The peak of Teneriffe projects a hage 
shadow stretching upward of fifty miles 
across the deep, and partly eclipsing 
islands. Exaggerated shadows of im- 
mense size are commonly seen in many 
other places, On the Hartz mountains 
the so-called Spectre of the Brocken 
throws gigantic shadows of mountain 
climbers into the sky, repeating every 
movement made by them, The same 
occurs on the summit of Pambarea, in 
Peru. 

On the tops of Alpine peaks, and on 
the summit of Ben Lomond, in Scot- 
land, mists in one case and rarefied air 
in the other explain these optical illu- 
sions. The same causes produee also 
colored shadows, varying at, each hour 
of the day, and traceable to the dis- 
persion of the solar rays, 


It won't be much good going to Hea- 
ven if you haven't got Ay a for mu- 


= 


“the world and make him immortal. 


The Transformation of a Poet 


_ (By Mrs, Justin Huntly McCarthy) . 


The poet walked briskly down the 
street. In his hand he bore a very large 
bouquet of re mauve violets, and, be- 
ing a poet, he did not mind being seen 
carrying them, 

Tt was an icy autumn evening, and 
a shrill wind hurled itself with gusto 
round every corner, painting even a 

oet’s nose with a faint tinge of rod. 
his he did not know, but if he had, it 
would not have troubled him, for he 
saw beauty in everything, and even a 
red nose need not seem outside the realm 
of art. He could imagine himself writ- 
ing a deathless poem about it, a ballad 
—-no, a ballade with an ‘‘e’’ at the 
end—in the manner of Master Francois 
Villon—‘'The Ballade of the Red 
Nose.’’ 

And there would have been nothing 
ridieulous in this if he had been able 
to write the ballade as he pictured him- 
self writing it; first on a note of gaiety, 
showing how 4 red nose always had re- 
presented and always must represent 
merriment and humor and bibulous 
hilarity—ospecially on the stage—and 
later on touching a note of pathos, show- 
ing how a red nose was usually the re- 
aut of cold winds, and winter, lack of 
food, ragged clothing, and the like. 

To tell the truth, these poems of 
which our poet thought so much inces- 
santly remained hidden in his brain and 
unwritten. He mused so deeply on the 
poetry of life and the beauty to be seen 
in everything that he never seemed to 
have the time or the chance to be able 
to write the verses that were to alter 


Indeed, if it had not been for his 
clothes, no one would have known that 
he was a poet. But they announced him 
poet with no uncertain voice, His coat 
and trousers were of a warm russet 
brown, and there was an indefinable 
tightness in the sleeves of the one and 
a peg-topishness in the legs of the other 
which smacked of the Latin Quarter. 
Under bis soft turned-down collar he 
wore, in lieu of a tie, a soft broad green 
ribbon which matched his socks: an ex- 
quisite tint. I*our green searabs serv- 
ed as links in his spotless shirt sleeves— 
for he was not one of those mighty 
spirits who think that art and dirt are 
interchangeable words—and on his hair, 
which was cut en ronde, he wore a soft 
felt hat of indescribable pliability. 

It must be admitted that the poet, 
with his beautiful clothes and his beau- 
tifnl face, cut a beautiful figure. There 
were several women who had thought so, 
but none had seemed to understand him 
quite so thoroughly or to have a soul 
quite as sympathetic as Mrs. Lambert, 
towards whose house he was then hurry 
ing. 5 

She was a widow who had remarried 
about a year ago. The poet could not 
say how and when he had got the im 
pression that her second marriage was 
not a completely happy one. She cer- 
tainly had never said so, in so many 
words, but it was an understood thing 
between them that her husband did not 
appreeiate her; had none of those high- 
er thoughts which she and the poet in- 


terehanged; and thatthe poet was the 


only one who knew her sad position. — 

The poet could pieture Mrs, Lambert’s 
husband well. Again, he could not re- 
member whether she personally had de- 
scribed him, or if his own imagination 
supplied the unpleasing details of the 
sketeh; but he was certain in his own 
mind that he” was a big burly type of 
man—the poet himself though tall was 
slender—with « red face and an intense- 
ly shiny top-hat. He felt sure that he 
was on the Stock Exchange aud spoke 
in hoarse tones, He felt sure that he 
was the kind of man who woulud take 
his wife for a treat to a noisy restaurant 
and a-mosie-hall afterwards, whoreas 
Mrs. Lambert’s passion was music, of 
the kind whieh is somewhat beyond 
the common herd. ; 

“*Music, flowers, poetry, the light in 
the sky which is the aftermath of the 
sunset, these are the things which make 
life livable for me,’’ she had once said 
to him, andthe had looked at her and 
thought to himself that he would have 
known it if she had never told him so. 
She was a poem in herself, and now as 
he walked towards her home, he buried 
his-face in the violets which were to be 
hers, thought how, perhaps, she would 
wear them in her belt, near her heart, 
crushed against her soft bosom- 
senses tingled a little, 


down by the fire and you shall tell me 
what you have been doing.’’ She lapsed 
gracefully into a chair as she spoke, 
and after a moment’s hesitation he seat- 
od himself on a footstool at her feet. 

“*May | sit here?’’ he asked, ‘‘Like 
Antaeus [| always do better when I 
touch the ground, and when T sit like 
this and look at you there are a thou- 
sand Ltn pd that come into my mind, 
that T could almost put into words with 
you to inspire me.’’ Mrs, Lambert look- 
ed at him anxiously. His head was sil- 
houetted nobly against the blue twi- 
light which showed through the window, 
and the firelight shone in his luminous 
grey eyes. ‘‘L wonder if there really 
is something in it after all,’’ she 
thought to herself, ‘‘or if it is all tall 
and clothes.’ Aloud she said: 

‘*Tell me all about your thoughts, 
about yourself—-you know I love to lis- 
ten.’’ But the poet’s mood had chang- 
ed. ‘*No,’' he eried, ‘‘let us for onee 
talk about you.’’ 

She smiled and her smile had an ex- 
quisite tinge of pathos. 

‘*About me,’’ she said, ‘‘what is 
there to say about me? You know my 
life.’’ She let slip a faint sigh, ‘‘It is 
drab, uninteresting, and its happy mo- 
ments are those spent with friends who 
understand.’’ 


Their eyes met and the poet felt in- 
stinctively that he was the chief of 
that small chosen band she referred to. 

He looked at her, and his soul shone 
through his eyes. What barbarous fate 
had given this exquisite creature to the 
gross city magnate who was her hus- 
band? How could his stertorous mind 
appreciate the poetry of that figure as it 
sat there in its slim drapery of sombre 
grey chiffon? An emerald pendant was 
the only touch of brightness in her at- 
tire, and now the pale mauve violets 
were scattered loosely in her lap. The 
poet mused sadly and once more great 
phrases heaved in his mind, and he tra 
vailed sorely to bring them into being. 
But they would not be born, and he 
could only murmur to himself such 
words as ‘‘roses, stars, night, quiet, 
ashes,’’ und all such words as stirred 
him by themselves like sweet music. He 
did not know how long they had been 
silent when speech seized him again. 


gaze from the fire. 
**Do not let us talk about him,’ 


The poet felt sad that he had blundered 
on so unhappy a topic. He quickly be 
gan to speak of other things, and in 
the middle of a diseussion on Sir Philip 
Sidney's ‘‘Defence of Poesie’’ he 
found it was half-past six. ‘‘Holy As- 
trophel!’' he eried, ‘‘I have been three 
hours and it seems like three minutes.’’ 

Mrs, Lambert smiled adorably at him, 
but she also rose. ‘‘I, too, have been 
happy,’’ she said, and the poet felt he 


and flown with her to the highest and 
most beautiful peak of Olympus and 


mortby. husband 4 
worship her for ever. What he said, 
however, was, ‘‘ May | come again?’’ 

‘Indeed you may,’’ Mrs, Lambert 
said, ‘‘L will keep Friday free for you 
alone,’’ and she extended him both her 
little hands. He took them in his and 
fervently presse] them to his lips. 
‘*Next Mriday,’’ he said, and their real 
farewell was a long look. 

As the door closed upon the poet, he 
was not at all sure he did not hear her 
murmur *‘ pretty fellow.’’ 

And so he passed from warm Elysium 
'to cold reality, for ontside it had begun 
to snow. 


During the next few days the poet's 
thoughts turned incessantly towards 
Mrs. Lambert. Like all great spirits, 
he was much given to self-analysis, and 
now his objeet was to discover the real 
nature of his feeling towards her. 

‘*TIs it love I feel for her?!’ he asked 
}himself, and the answer came, albeit a 
little uneertainly, ‘‘no.’’ Indeed, the 
{iden seemed to him almost blasphemous 
and he blushed all to himself at the no- 
tion. ‘‘It is true 1 should like to kiss 
her,’’ he thought, ‘‘but anything fur 
ther I could not bear, She is too ether- 
eal, too far away from earth for coarse 


there set her down far away from the 


sm pea 


Near her, rocking with i 


and kissed her loudly. ‘Drop t, 


little devil,’’ he said, ‘You're bound | stri 


h the window next time.’’ 


to thr 
Pre maid raised her voice. 


‘*Mr. Meadows,’’ she announced (for|—always having regard to the gold 

girl|circles on the uppermost stripe for the trou ohare we te be. Bre 
astily disengaged her-|lieutenant, or the purple, red, or white i ey: letaie Gr idantelnn * nuns 
3 pas-|cloth between the stripes, and no circle, |8bty privilege of ‘‘dominion 
sionate flowors slid from the poet’s|for the other branches, 


such was the 
in the jersey 
self and turned round, The 


‘# name). The 


neryeless hand, 

as this his ethereal, 
friend? A healthier, more bouncing 
vision of girlish 


shook the poet by the hand. 


‘*1'm so glad to see you,’’ she said,{of admiral’s rank, have always one time, 
“This is my hus-|broad gold stripe nearest the cuff, and 


a little contusedly. 


THE REVIEW. BOW ISLAND, 


the girl| white, so the observer ean at once see 
nd,|to what branch an officer belongs. 
you 


It was Mra, Lainbert.|of which the middle one is only half earth, ’’ rhs x 
soul-worn|the thickness of the other two, indi-|the welfare of the living things. 


activity than the|gineer, a staff-surgeon, or a staff-pay 
figure before him it would be hard to|master, while three stripes all of the 
imagine, There was an awkward panse./Same thickness denote a commander, a 
Then Mrs. Lambert ran forward and/a fleet-surgeon, or a fleet paymaster. 


ALBERTA 


has purple cloth, between the 
, the medical officer always has 
aod the accountant officer has 


As regards rank, the num of 
will inform him. Two stripes 
indicate « lieutenant, an engineer. 


lieutenant, a sergeant, or a paymaster 
Fiver since the days of the fig leaf 


over 
every living thing that moveth upon the 
in ways seareely conducive to 
From 
cate a senior lieutenant or senior en- the early ages wherein he hunted his 
weaker animal neighbors for the very 
legitimate purpose of assuaging the hun 
ger pangs of his stomach, to the present 
time when he hunts for amusement, has 
Officers been a far ery from the standpoint of 
It would appear also to be a 
lengthy remove in motive or sentiment. 


Three stripes 


A captain has four stripes. 


band. John, Mr. Meadows; I’ve often|from one to four thinner gold stripes Certain it is that of the many hundreds 


spoken of him, haven't If’’ 


The poet and Mr, Lambert shook| broad stripe and one stripe above it; 


hands. 


“Delighted to meet you,’’ 
Lambert 


said. The poet was 


above it. Thus, a rear-admiral has the |0! thousands of hunters, who during the 
last open season on game in Canada and 


a vice-admiral has two above, and ad- the United States sought the woods, 


umb;|miral has three, while an admiral of |P!#ins, marshes or mountains in quest 


the vision of an overfed city magnate|the flect—of whom there are only five|°! 8¢™@e, but a very small proportion 


still hummed in his brain. 


of himself. Presently he heard Mr. 
Lambert say, ‘‘I'll go and see if the 
ear is there,’’ and a door closed, 

He was alone with Mrs. Lambert and 
his senses returned to him, 


Mrs. Lambert looked at him a little 
guiltily: ‘‘This isn’t Friday,’’ she 
said at lust. The poet looked sadly at 
her. ‘‘Is that why you are so differ. 
ent?’’ he questioned. 
looked petulant. ‘‘You can’t be in the 
same mood every day of the week,’’ 
she pouted. ‘‘Come here on Friday and 
you'll find the friend you know; but to- 
day I couldn't tell you the difference 
between a sonnet or a bonnet, a ballade 
or a ballet.’’ 

She laughed joyously. The poet look 
ed seriously at her, 

‘No, I’m sure you couldn’t,’’ he 
said, ‘‘and you don’t want to. We all 
pose a good deal, I expect, but you 
make it a fine art with a different pose 


for every day in the week. It must 
pass the time splendidly.’’ 
Mrs. Lambert was piqued. ‘‘ What 


about yourself,’’ she said rather cruel 
ly, ‘‘isn’t your poetic pose also a mere 
matter of environment and clothes? 
You've never written anything, you 
know.’’ The poet mused. 


‘*T must think that out,’’ he said 


“Your husband??? he began suddenly,! quickly, ‘‘and I must go away to do 
Mrs. Lambert started and withdrew her|/it.'’ Mrs. Lambert was sorry. 


‘*You aren't angry?’’ she said plead- 


said quickly and turned her head away.|so fond of you.’’ 


talk.’’ 

‘*T'd love it,’’ said Mrs. Lambert, 
simply. They shook hands in a frank 
and manly fashion. A 

The poet left the house in a whirl 
wind of thought and doubt. ‘Am L no 


would have liked to have caught her up|thing but a long-haired impostor?’ he 


asked himself. 
to me? 
me wear weird clothes, 


“*Ts there nothing real 


love poetry, and beauty, and art, and 
will do something in them,’’ he said 
savagely. ‘*T think I must have béen 
so busy dressing the part that [ had 
no time left for doing anything, | can’t 
he just a clothesprop with the thoughts 
and feelings that lurk here,’’ and he 
struck his forehead with his clenched 
fist. Someone paused to look at him, 
and his horror at being stared at made 
him turn aside and glance into a shop. 
Tt was the shop of a tailor who pro- 
vided the easy-going with ready-made 
garments, and in the window lay ex 
posed a suit of bright green with a 
faint check showing through the tweedi 
ness of the material, A thought struck 
the poet. He entered the shop. 

Half an hour later, he emerged a 
different creature, He was clad in the 
green suit that had struck his atten 
tion, brown brogues of fashionable 
clumsiness adorned his feet, and on his 
head a bowler hat of sumptuous pro 
portions rested, balanced on his 


ears, 
The poet walked proudly down the 
Street, A moment later he disappear 


ed into another shop. 
cutter 's. 
When the butler opened the door of 


Tt was a hair 


and his|thoughts, and even the kiss I long for|the poet’s parental habitation to admit | pictorial pantomime reproduction uy | 
would only be the outward expression of |him he did not open it much wider|on the white sheet. 


This was not by any means the first} my homage, as a heathen might embrace than he opened his eyes at the altered 


time he had been to visit Mrs, Lam- 
bert. She had asked him to come and 


see her the first time they met, and he’ 


had called the next day, which happen 
ed to be a Friday. He found her alone, 
and she had said at onee, ‘‘] knew you 
would come to-day,’’ and from that mo 
ment Friday had become the day when 
it was understood that she would be at 
home to no one but him, that they might 
talk together of life, of art, of how 
great he was going to be, and even of 
love sometimes, 

The poet rang the bell of Mrs. Lam 


“bert’s house with the firmness of fa 


miliarity, and when the door opened to 
him, he stepped into the hall without in 
quiring if she wus at home. : 
(Mrs, Lambert is in the drawing: 
room,’’ said the maid in the soft voice 
which even the domesties of Mrs, Lam 
bert’s house seemed a tambicl ‘will 
come up, please sir?’’ : 
rth Pons room door closed behind 
him, and he paused a moment before ad- 
vancing, that he might lose none of the 
entle whispering of Mrs. Lambert's 
ress as she came towards him, Phrases 
illustrating it struggled in his mind, 
strongly assonantic, ‘‘the shy wind sigh- 
ing in the cypress trees,’? and the next 
moment they were shaking hands. : 
“T have brought you these,'’ he said, 
offering his violets, She took them 
quiekly and buried her little nose in 
their ‘purple depths. ‘*They are per 
fect,’’ she said; ‘‘my favorite flower. 
There was a pause, Suddenly both be- 
king at once, 
ii Violets fim? they murmured, and 
then stopped. It is possible both tals 
a little foolish, but with a tactful fi 
she saved their faces, ‘‘You tell me 
how it finishes,’’ sho said, ‘‘I always 
forget, and it is one of the loveliest sen- 
tenees in English.’’ 
** Violets dim,’’ he 
‘But sweeter than 


uoted, a 
he lids of Jumo’s 


es 
Or Treen broeath.’’. 

“Yes, that is it,’’ 
‘Show well you say it.. 


she murmured 
Now let us sit 


his idol in a fervent fit of piety.’’ 
It was very, puzzling und very inter 


he would like to discuss the question 
with Mrs, Lambert herself. But here 


duy she had mentioned for his next 
visit. Why not anticipate the day, he 
suddenly thought. They were old en 
ough and close enough friends for him 
to do so, and Friday was so far away 
that he could not bear to wait for it. 
‘*T will try to-day,’’ he thought, ‘‘and 
if she is out, so De it; and if she is in, 
bliss ensues.’’ 


This time he bought for her a bunch 
of deep red carnations as a fitter sym- 
bol for the discussion of the emotions 
than gentle violets. He was in a state 
of absurd impatience when he got to 
Mrs. Lambert’s door, and he could 
have kissed the maid for gratitude 
when she told him ker mistress was at 
home, 

‘* Will you come up, please, sir?’’ she 
said, and the next minute he was being 
ushered into the drawing-room, 

For a moment he hardly reeognized 
the room which had heeome a sort of 
shrine to him, 

It had been a bright day, and 
through the large windows the setting 
sun shone with cheerful gaiety and 
visited all the details of a chamber 
which the poet had till now only seen 
dimly lighted. The place had an entire- 
ly different atmosphere. 

On the hearthrug stood a tall girl 
in a bright blue sweater. A cosy con 
of the same eolor was snugly settle 
on her bead, and her boots, though 
small, were eminently business-like and 
adorned with the strange leather fringe 
without which the art of golf seems 
impossible. A network of golf clubs 
lay strewn near her on the floor, and 
she herself stood with her legs planted 
well apart, and a face of agonized 
gravity. She wielded a club with every 
sign of skill, and was obviously tryin; 
a difficult lofting approach-shot in 
large brass flower-pot some way off. 


ont 
was only Monday and Friday was the! felt intensely self-conscious; but he did 


figure that 
seemed to 


strolled in. 


The change 
him an 


immense improve 


esting, and the poet suddenly thonght|™ment, and he looked after the poet with 


jan almost fatherly approval, 
must be admitted that the poet 
not show it. He sauntered along the 
passage to his study with the tired 
droop which his clothes semed to de 
mand, Once inside his sanetum, he lock 
ed the door and sprang towards his 
writing table. I[t was then that he 
wrote that exquisite sonnet beginning: 
‘*Between the gift of violets and the 
gift 
Of red earnations——’’ 
that, appearing in the Beehive, made 
Such an extraordinary stir and laid the 
foundation stone of his future fame. 


HOW TO TELL A NAVAL OFFICER'S 
RANK 


Considering that we are a great na 
val power, it is always a matter for 
wonderment that among the vast ma 
jority of people such ignorance as to 
naval uniform should exist. I[t is safe 
to say that of the tens of thousands 
who will witness the Naval Review on 
June 24th very few will be able to dis- 
tinguish an admiral from a commander, 
or an engineer-lieutenant from a fleet- 
paymaster; and yet to the initiated it 
is the simplest thing in the world. One 
glance at the sleeve of his coat is suffi- 
cient for the well-informed; for, where- 
as the army officer carries the insignia 
of his rank on his shoulder, the navel 
officer carries his in gold stripes ex- 
tending round the sleeve. 

Naval officers comprise the executive 
or military branch, and the engineering, 
medical and accountant ranches. 
as the executive officer is always re- 
cogeland by the uppermost stripe on 
this arm being extended into a small 
circle of gold above it, all the stripes 
of the other branches go straight round 


@| the sleeve, and in addition have a dis- 
altinetive colored 


cloth between 
stripes. Thus the ongimeer officer al- 


The mis-)0n the active list, one of whom is King 
understood wife and the gross hus-|George-—has four, 
band—where were they now? He felt} wears aiguillettes, as do the officers on 
himself saying things, talking idioti-|his staff, such as his flag-lieutenant or 
eally, but it was all mechanical, outside | his secretary, 


Does my love of poetry make! 
or do my weird | 


thought was a desolating one. ‘I do 


were impelled by the craving of the 
stomach. Why then this relentless war 
on the wild creatures? 

While it must be admitted that men 
go afield in the name of sport from dif 

Midshipmen—who, from their de-| ferent individual motives, yet a general 
meanor, might sometimes be mistaken |®™4lysis of the term would seem to 
for an admiral—have the stripes, as show that there are at least two essen 
they are not commissioned officers; but | tials. First: It is a game of skill—a 
they have a small square of white ‘eloth contest. The man pits his skill agninst 
on the front of the collars of their coats,|the quarry, which is greatly bis super 
There are many other minor differences |!0r in physical powers, The bird can 
in uniform, scarcely perceptible to those fly from him; the deer outrun him, and 
outside the serviee, but an intelligent the bear can even kill him. If it were 


An admiral always 


fully sufficient to tell an officer’s rank, |by deadly weapons, the man would be 
hopelessly ill-matehed. Second: The 
contest is out of door. It is ‘*back to 
THE POINT OF UNOLN BAMA BIG|the watts, wosee Med emote or ee 
sights, s s and smells of the 
PLEET ancient woods as a background for his 
An account of the Monroe Doctrine | kill, likewise the dun-colored disciple of 
by J. Leestone in T.P..'s Magazine ends|the double barrel in the big marsh needs 
by suggesting an explanation for recent | the lisping songs of the rushes, the 
naval expansion in the United States.| whiffle of sharp wings, and the baritone 
He says: solos of the Canada grays to complete 
It is well known in American official | his setting. The desire to kill some 
quarters that Germany has long had a|thing is not the strongest impulse in 
covetous eye upon the South and Cen- | decent sportsmen. Such men bring tra 
tral American Republics, combined with|gedy to the woods and_ fields, simply 
thoughts of hopeful possibilities as to} because they must, so long as they fol 
the ultimate ownership of the Panama|low the sport. They are playing trage 
Canal. On more than one occasion dur-|dy; the elimax must bring its death 
ing the frequent revolutions and petty | pangs. The antlered head must fall, the 
; wars in the little republies she has been | green-head come hurtling down, or there 
| discovered coquetting with one side or|is no climax to the play. 
the other of the contending parties | 
with a suspiciously ingratiating spirit, 
and been quitely but firmly warned off 
by the United States. Reluctantly 
Germany has been forced to withdraw. | 


The one flaw inthis form of amusement 
is its cruelty and wastefulness. The big 
game hunter no doubt tries to kill his 
animal instantly with one shot; the man 


: ‘ ’ 4 : ’ behind the shotgun strives for clean 
Md ia A dal Ai ils gig Mh ol But she has only done so to bide ber | kills Yet iid many hundred deer, 
The poet had a sense of humor and| one: ne a otaing. Jt DOW She is leach season, succeed in temporarily es 
Py + : ‘ rr ; » tackle 0 Oo get}made by soft-nosed bullets, and die 
I’m 3S) ee gcd a whgetly aon the best of the navy of the United later in agony untold! And how many 
; - Sess Tae ae ae States. The world has wondered at]thousands upon thousands of erippled 

ride next Friday instead of our usual) wot could be Germany's sudden and X ! . Pi 


water fowl] get away from the shooters 
{to die by inches! <A visit to one of the 
marshes at Whitewater Lake, Manitoba 
on the first day after the freeze-up re 
f n | vealed, by a rough approximation, some 
vasion and conquest of England were] five thousand dead birds frozen in the 
what she wanted her many Dread-} jee—an eloquent testimonial to the 
noughts for. That she has her eye still | wastefulness of the shooters. The coy 
on the South American Republics as! otes were completing the work of the 


useful colonies for territorial expansion gunners in bringing to a mereiful end 
and sanetuary for 


TIRE a = Levee. oom omet need 
jwourd neem to te ante tie mark, avtTenrets EST 


i survived the cold. 
u reason for /her vast naval increase of | 

late years. The new idea would be the 
'means of making resistance to the in 
crease of Germany’s naval power a 
matter of common cause between Great 
Britain and the United States 


determined motive in building the 
vast navy she is now engaged in doing. 
Failing all other apparent reasons, it 
has naturally been assumed that the in 


weithout. lem 
It is this undeniably harsh and waste 
ful element which has led in reeent 
years to the coming of the new-ideal 
sportsman, This new type is not the 
promoter of some still deadlier firearm, 
which will bring sudden death without 
fail to the intended victim, but is the 
champion of an entirely different weap 
on—the sensitive film; and it seems to 
TURE BUSINESS | have proved itself a mighty interesting 

Mr. Frederick Talbot, in describing! weapon, If you are a doubter and ask 
the moviug picture business, thus re-|the camera-sportsman what there is in 
‘counts its origin: it; he will probably tell you that it has 
|. About four years ago an enterprising |even more faseination than the gun: 
|Frenchman sought « new magnet to|and has none of its fatality; it is out of 
fascinate the public. He cast round.|doors; it requires even more skill than 
Suddenly he betbough himself of the}the use of a firearm; it is a fair play 


THE ORIGIN OF THE MOVING PIC. | 


kinematograph. contest entirely devoid of the tragie 
Up to this time the quasi coffee grind |element—giving to the successful some 


ing magic lantern had been seen but 


worthy trophies as records, at the ex 
little. Its chief point of attraction was 


| j pense of hurt or harm to nothing. More 
curiosity, and it was regarded more a» jover, he will probably tell you that he 
n scientific toy. This Frenchman de |is a converted gun man himself, that he 
cided upon a new plan of action. tie) now gets more real lasting gratification 
would produce tragedy, comedy, ‘rama,| from a good negative of a few mallards 
and farce in pictures upon the seveen,|than be did formerly in shooting a 
in addition to mere seenic¢ pictures. He|sacktul; and that he now enjoys an 
secured a selection of varied films, leas | open season the vear around, and al 
| 


ed a hall suited to their projeetion ou|most every living wild creature ix 
a life-size seale, and in this way gave, worthy game 

The 
He furn'shed this|and 
hall upon the most up-to-date haes with 
tip-up comfortable seats, gui'y hedec} 
ed the exterior of his buildiug, illumin 
ating it brilliantly and attractive by | rapture 
night, and charged only a few pence|iment, and it is all unstained by blood. 
for admission He may suap-shoot with a speed shutter 

He nursed half an idea that be would /oyer decovs, the same as with a gnu 

suceeed, and he did, but in « manner | the triumphs ot the kodak makers ren 
that exceeded his most sanguine ambi jdering it possible to make clean kills 
tions. The first night there was @ fair jand many at a shot stopping the fly 
ly large curiosity-provoked audience,| ing bird dead, as it were, on the film, 


general methods of the eamera 
gun are somewhat similar. The 
man with the film must also pursue, out 
jwit, stalk or waylay his quarry, He 


following suevessful achieve 


which did not think for a woment that|jn au infinitesimal fraction of a second. | may 


At would tolerate such an exhibition for|Or, he may successfully stalk his intend 
a solid hour, But its attention was s0|}ed victim by the orthodox method. But, 
absorbed that the sixty minutes slipped jas u rule, the waylay is the most ser 
by as if they were seconds, | lanahihe way. There are several rea 

The result was that the enterprising | sons for this. Animals or birds usually 
Frenchman found his theatre and new|refuse to pose for the camera. ‘They 
attraction the one theme of conversa-|are much less afraid of a camera alone, 
tion in Paris, Crowds flocked to his|than of a man with a camera; and if the 
doors, the people fought round the box-| machine is set for them at some strate 
office to secure admission, and every|gie point they are much more liable to 
inch of space within the building wasjapproach within range of it, when the 
crammed, exposure may be mude by the use of a 
long string or air hose. 

Those who have not tried it may eon 
sider nature photography easy. Few of 
such people really realize what is back 
of « good nature picture. The camera 
man has many times the difieulties of a 
shooter. Were it not for the great 
er reward in a suecessful pieture often 
the attempt to photograph an animal 
would not be worth while. <A bird or 
animal in range of a gun or rifle is 
hopelessly out of range of the camera, 
Light conditions are a constant source 
of worry, sunlight being a necessity for 
fast-moving subjects. But it is these 
very difficulties, offering opportunities 
for resourcefulness in a hundred ways, 
that make the sport so interesting, and 
which induce the photographer to attack 
problems that at first sight appear quite 
hopeless, There is also a constant un- 
known quantity to add zest to the game 

The fat man who talks about the/as no two animals or birds will behave 
Bible as the ‘‘Good Book’’ probably | just alike. 
keeps a case of stuffed birds on it. _ Two common types of picture prevail 

peti Yet in the collections of most nature work- 
ers; that of birds on nests, and that of 

After we are dead, none ef us would|nearly fledged young. These belong to 
fetch as much as @ herve. a rather easier class of work, but make 


DID YOU EVER NOTICE 


That it always rains or blows great 
guns the day you get your new straw 
hat? 

That it’s impossible to dodge the 
man bent on making a touch? 

That the cigar you save to make a 
hit with is always broken? 

That the man with the shortest num 
ber of lines in his part always has the 
most to say? 

That every time you carry a cane you 
wish it was an umbrella? 

That the ball game you didn’t see is 
always the best? 

And that they all 
Broadway some time? 


come back to 


her over population | any of the starving cripples that had] 


jhas the same joy of pursuit, the same} 


ee ll Reyes, 


Films vs. Firearms for Fun 


(By Hamilton M, Laing) 


interesting studies, Birds on nests, 
however, are sometimes very difficult 
subjects, and will desert the eggs rather 
than face the lens. The turtle dove 
refused to come near her rest when the 
camera was placed in the tree; and it 
was only after several days, during 
whieh the camera had been moved near 
er a foot at a time, that the exposure 
was finally secured-——none too successful 
even then, as it required a time expo 
sure, and the light checkered down un 
evenly through the leaves, The little 
long-eared ow! is a sample of the easy 
class. He doesn’t object, and tries to 
look pleasant. A young jack rabbit, or 
northern varying hare, after being run 
down, we forced to pose. it required 
two to manage his sitting, and the 
marks of the assistant’s hands could 
be seen in the photograph on the soft 
fur on his back. To get a good one of 
young sharp-tailed grouse was also a 
puzzle. He was strong on the wing 
but got tangled up in some pea vine 
when the coyv ey rose, and so w as eaptur 
ed. The camera was focused on a stic! 
to sit on it. Though he remained quiet 
but the ‘‘chieken’’ positively refused 
in the hand, the instant his feet touched 
the stick he seemed possessed. After a 
dozen successful attempts. it looked 
as though the ehiek would have to be 
returned to his solicitous and loud-pro 


Mrs. Lambert |°bservation of the above details jg}20t for his. greater mentality, backed testing mother, when the boyish trick 


of the dizzy hen suggested itself His 
head was put under his wing, and he 
was given a few little turns, and again 
set in the crotch of the stick, He bal 
anced a moment and then jerked out 
his head; but with a elick the camera 
had him. A ground squirrel spoiled his 
first sitting by his nervousness. The 
click of the shutter—a focal plane 
sent him like lightning into the hole, at 
the mouth of whieh he had been sitting 
The plate, though spoiled, was not de 
void of interest, as it showed rather 
comically that the hind half of him got 
away first in his jump. At the second 
exposure his attention was diverted 
from the shutter, by tapping sharply 
on the tripod until he beeame accustom 
ed to the sound. A duck picture was 
obtained by stalking the birds in a 
slough and snapping them as they rose 
from the water. Again the flock was 
shot at as they swung by in good shot 
gun range; and the third duck picture 
shows the possibilities of speed work on 
a day when the light is not at its best 
The most diffieult study in these illus 
trations is that of the sharp-tailed 
grouse at their dance on their stampiag 
ground. They hold their assemblies 
only in the morning and evening, wher 
the light is weak; vet their movements 
are very qnick, making speed work a 
necessity. An exposure of 1/500th of a 
second was denied by light conditioms, 
and 1/100th of a second was far toe 
slow, as one dancer proved by leaving a 
pair of blurred legs and a tail on the 
film. The negative shown herewith was 
secured at 1]100 of second by watching 
the three birds till they whirred te 
gether when their own hubbub drowned 
the noise of the shutter 
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ANTI-SEMITIC FEELING IN 
EUROPE 
_ The reality amd intensity of anti 
Semitic feeling as it exists in eastern 
Europe ean hardly be realized in Ameri 
ca. It is still less easy to understasd 
that this racial sentiment is by no 
meuns confined to an ignorant popu 
lace, but it is shared by those whose 
education and culture should lift them 
far ubove the domain of superstition 
and persecution. Now the Novoe Vre 


mya is probably the most influential 
newspaper in Russia. It is certainly 
the organ of the orthodox intellectual 


and the mouthpiece alike of seience and 
of politics. But the Novoe Vremya ad 
mits an article by M. Menshikoff, one of 
the best known writers in Russia, who 
is upparently bent on doing all that he 
can to foment anti-Semitic passion and 
to give the weight of his name to the 
barbarous credulities that have surviv 
jed the Middle Ages, Finding his text 
in the murder of certain bovs in Kieff, 
M. Menshikoff says that these murders 
were undoubtedly the work of Jews 
and for ritualistic purposes. He means 
that the vietims were deliberately sac 
rifieed as a religions rite, and then he 
goes on to sav that if the Jews are al 
lowed to secure politieal rights in Rus 
Sia the sacrifice of human beings and 


1 


their preliminary torture will become 
even more common than it is now. 
Whether M. Menshikoff actually be 


lieves this abominable nousense is only 
known to himself and his Maker, but 
if seems charitable to assume that he 
is only lying. Bunt most of his readers 
will believe it, and when they are fur 
ther told that these murders 


d ‘Vie on 
the consciences of all 


Russiaus’’ we 


suppose that they will’ bide their 
time until they shall have the oppor 
tunity to purify their canseiences hy 


some such Jewish massacre as that at 
Kishinieff and which shocked the eivili- 
zed world 


MAGNETON: A NEW CONSTITUENT 
OF MATTER 


Electricity, whieh at one time was as 
sumed to be a waive motion in the ether, 
is now regarded as au substance made 
up of atoms of all kinds of matter, and 
in & Sense constitute the primordial ele 
ments of which all matter is composed. 
This view, suggested by the faet that 
the smallest quantity of eleetrieity that 
can be measured (the quantity carried 
by a hydrogen atom in electrolysis) is 
always the same, is confirmed by the 
results of experimeuts in radio-aetivity. 
This elementary quantity of electricity 
is called an electron, ‘The same ten 
dency toward the materialization of 
energetic concepts is shown in recent 
attempts to establish an atom of light, 
and the process is uow being extended 
to mugnetism, Pierre Weiss has sub- 
mitted to the Paris Academy of Sei 
ences an) essay, in which he attempts 
to prove, from the results of experi- 
ments on the magnetization of various 
elements at extremely low tem era- 
tures, that the atoms of iron, nickel, 
copper, manganese and uranium eon- 
tain definite quantities of an element- 
ary magnetic substance, in which the 
name ‘‘magneton’’ is given. 


A walking-stiek with a nobb 
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How “Money” Began 


Ancient Coins Were Used to Illustrate History 


it is to Lydia that Kurope owes the! 
invention of coinage. In all times and | 
in all countries the privilege of coin 
ing has been allowed the sovereign. | 
Croesus of Lydia was the first monarch | 
to introduce a bimetallic system of 
coinage—gold and silver in the propor- 
tion of about three to four, This was 
some time between 560 and 546 B.C. 
Darius of Persia is said to have later 
adopted this idea also. 

At atvery early age the ancients, 
found it necessary to discover some de- 
finite medium of exchange to take the 
place of the inconvenient method of 
bartering—the most primitive means 
of carrying on trade, Metal was chos- 
en, doubtless by reason of its durabil 
ity, and in the case of gold and silver 
by reason of their intrinsic value, Sil-| 
ver and brass were first used, particu- 
larly in Greece, from a lack of sufficient 
gold, Later, however, this deficiency 
was overcome in a manner to be de 
seribed further on, 

The less liable a metal is to change 
in value the better if is suited for a 
standard. 

The first method of using precious 
metal as a medium of exchange was im 
practicable and inconvenient. It was 
simply weighed and exchanged in full 
for commodities of various sorts. Soon, 
as commercial transactions increased 
and became more complicated, it was 
found necessary to divide the mass into 
units of various weights, which took 
the form of rough coins. To this day 
there is one surviving relic (in name 
only) of this first system of payment 
by weight. It is the word pound, This 
division proved unsatisfactory also, 
since no two merchants were likely to 
have split their store of silver into 
pieces of equal weight. Their units 
could not be taken as a standard, since 
a piece of weighted metal becomes a 
coin only when it is stamped by the 
State, and is thus guaranteed to have 
its professed weight and purity. 

The Greeks first issued real coin 
some time during the seventh century 
B.C. By the fourth century the entire 
civilized world used money. It is sup 
posed that the priests played an import 
ant part in the introduction of money, 
for it is highly characteristic of them 
that their coins were from the start 
marked by religious association, So an 
cient coins in a great measure confirm 
history, and have been, and in the 
years of discovery yet to come will 
doubtless continue to be, of the great 
est help to historians. 


In addition to illustrating events of 
history these coins have also a direct 
and valuable bearing on the religious 


beliefs of the nations and tribes by 
which they were issued. The mytho 
logy of the Greeks has not been re 


corded by them in sacred books to any 
extent or handed down to later genera 
tions by a faithful and studious priest- | 
hood. Their mythology ran on un-} 
checked, and having grown out of the 
beliefs of seores of various tribes, 
reaches us in a condition which scarcely 
admits of systematizing, The, (reels 
coins up to the death of Alexander bear 
only sacred objects. Every coin issued 
bears a reference to some deity, Coins 
of Miletus, for instance, bear a lion; 
those of Eretria show a cow and suck 
ing calf; those of Cyzieus show a tunny 
fish, ete., all these were symbols of thei 
goddesses. The coins issued under the! 
empire bear as a rule the imperial por 
trait on one side and on the other a 
sacred emblem, The whole then affords 
us invaluable assistance in reconstruct- | 
ing Greek mythology. 

Ancient coins are of almost equal 
value to the geographer as to the his- 
torian, 

Then, the art of sculpture, of 
which coin engraving is an offspring, 
receives great illustration from a 
careful study of these coins. The me 
mory of lost statues is preserved for us, 
and, particularly in the ease of Greek 
coins, we are afforded an example of 
that skill by which her sculptors at 
tained such renown, 

The history of Greece is one of a 
people continually torn by civil dis 
seusion. Their story is one of war 
and strife forever between themselves, 
and in later years with outsiders. War 
is an expensive thing in more’ senses 
than one, though we have need to take} 
note here of pecuniary costs alone, As 
the various States were jealous and al 
ways at odds, so were men, and as a 
consequence the religious temple was 
resorte| to us a depository for the safe 
keeping of precious metals and jewels. 
These religious institutions played no 
unimportant part in the development of 
the earlier Greek commerce. They held 
vast sums of gold plate and this to 
gether with fortunes of their own de 
rived from votive offerings they em 
ployed productively for their own use, 
They loaned money at a high rate of 
interest and this custom very likely 
suggested to others the idea of doing 
likewise, Pasion was probably the first 
to do this. He founded « house at Ath 
operating with a eapital of 50 
talents. He established for himself 
first rate credit at all centres of Greek 
commerce. In this way business could 
be transacted by the exchange of a sort 
of letter of credit in place of payment 
in coin. 

The introduction of this system de 
spite its small scale shows the growth 
of commereial activity. Money was 
now more plentiful and all prices high 
er than ever before. This was due ip 
a measure to the amount of precious 
metals, ehiefly gold, which had been 
brought into ecireulation. War upon 
war led to the gradual coinage of the 
trensures which had for years been ac- 
cumulating in the temples and this new 
‘‘banking’’ system put on the market 


too, 


ens 


money which would otherwise’ have 
been hoarded, The interest rate was 
high. Twelve per cent. was paid for 
the loan of money. This fact was sig 
nificant, It shows the thriving condi- 
tion of industries. Capital was evi- 


dently in demand, With a fortune of 
50 talents (less than $50,000) there 
would be yielded an income of $6,000, 
That sum, of course, then possessed far 
greater purchasing power than does an 
equivalent weight of gold to-day. 

It might be well to say a word here 
concerning the origin of the term bank. 
Some authorities have it that its origin 
is found in the Italian word banco, a 
bench used by money changers in the 


| argentarii 


market place. Lam inclined, however, 
to favor the claim of other authorities 
who maintain that the term takes its 
origin from the old German word banck 
—a pile, mound, heap, as of precious 
material, 

Greek bankers (trapezitae)  main- 
tained their stands in the Agora and 
combined in their vocation a number 
of other businesses. They changed 
money, bought foreign money at dis- 
count, furnished gold for export, lorned 
money to merchants on security of 
ships and their cargoes and received 
sums on deposit for which they paid 
interest. They later on acted often 
as pawnbrokers, accepting gold plate 


and jewels and other personal pro 
perty. 
We have no evidence that any of 


these ancient banks and bankers were 
ever guaranteed by the state, and very 
likely they were not. One exception 
may have existed, however, if we are 
to credit Aristotle, in the case of 
Byzantium. 

In Rome bankers are known to have 
existed as early as 309 B.C., their fune- 
tions being practically identical with 
those of Greece. We have a_ trifle 
more reliable information concerning 
these Roman bankers than we have of 
the Grecian, Their various branches 
of doing business seem to have been 
as follows: 

Their permutatio, or exchange of 
foreign coin for Roman currency. For 
this they charged a@ commission or ex- 
change. Subsequently, when the Ro- 
mans acquainted themselves with the 
Greek method of bills of exchange, 
they received money which was to be 
paid at Athens, for instance, and drew 
a draft of exchange upon some Athe 
nian banker with whom they ran an 
account. 

Their depositum, or keeping of sums 
of money for other persona Cash 
might be deposited merely for safe- 
keeping, in which case the banker 
(argentarium) paid no interest. When 
a payment was to be made the owner 
was required to draw a check, as in 
modern times. But the deposit might 
have been made upon the stipulation 
that interest be paid, in which event 
the transaction was called creditum. 
The banker could then employ this 
money in his own interests. 

In the event of failure of a bank, 
the law enacted that the claims of the 
depositarri should be satisfied before 
those of creditors who had money de 
posited to their credit at interest. The 
never delivered money to 
anyone except upon receipt of a 
eheck, and the payment was made in 
cash, or if the person who received 
it kept an account with the same bank- 
er the sum was credited to his account. 

Of all receipts and expenditures 
these bankers kept an aecurate ac- 
count in books called codices, and we} 
have every reason to believe that they 
were familiar with double entry book- 
keeping. Thus the argentarii carried 
on a business almost identical with 
that of the modern bank, They com- 
he 


yanking Dbusi- 
of a kindred 


. mult 
other avocations 
nature. They often acted as agents 
at private sales and auctions. They 
acted as brokers, too, in the modern 


ness 


sense, and frequently undertook to sell 
entire 
For 


estates as inheritances. 

many years the ancients main- 
that charging interest partook 
the nature of usury, and men of 
this profession did not enjoy the very 
highest reputation. After a_ time, 
though not escaping reproach, the 
higher class of bankers maintained a 
good name and enjoyed a reputation 
for honesty and ability. Their credit 
in all parts of the commercial world 
enabled them to raise on short notice 
large sums of money in foreign cities. 
Much confidence was finally placed in 
them, business often being transacted 
without witnesses, so they became in 
time a sort of unofficial notaries public. 


+ 


AEROPLANE DE LUXE IN 1915 
PROPHESIES LOUIS PAULHAN 
Will Carry Passengers and be 
Quite Safe 
M, Louis Paulhan tells a story of a 
rash man, who, not very long ago, of- 
fered to make a bet of a million pounds 
that the journey from London to Man- 
chester would never be made by aero 
plane. In the course of little more 
than twelve months the feat that seem 
ed impossible had been accomplished— 
by Paulhan himself—and has been al 
most forgotten, so many greater feats 
have succeeded it. The science of 
flight has made such rapid progress 
during the last two years that the di 
rection in whieh its development is 
likely to go on has become more inter- 
esting than ever; and the light that is 
thrown upon this by a number of the 
most expert practical ‘‘airmen’’ is one 
of the most valuable features of an im- 


portant volume in the preparation of 
which Mr, Claude-Graham-White and 
Mr. Harry Harper have collaborated, 


and which is published by T. Werner 
Laurie, at Clifford’s [nn—*The Aero- 
plane, Past, Present, and Future,’’ 
The two points on which, above all 
others, the future of the aeroplane de- 
pends are the diminution of risk and 
the increase of efliciency; and as the 
second of these can hardly fail to come 
in the ordinary course of progress, the 
first is the more important for the 
moment, Even at present, though, the 


dangers of flying are—in view, at least, | 


of the men who should be most dis- 
turbed by them—much exaggerated. In 
the opinion of the expert there is hard- 
ly any accident which is not prevent- 
able; and the careful tables and re- 
cords that the volume contains cer 
tainly support this view. During the 


eighteen months to which these re 
cords apply, more than a thousand 
people learned the use of the aero- 
plane. During the same period there 
were 35 fatal accidents, in which 38 
people lost their lives. As a eurious, 
rather than as a valuable, basis of 


comparison, it may be pointed out that 
90 people were killed and 80 injured 
while mountaineering last year—and 
the army of mountain climbers is not 
numerous—and that the construction of 
the first hundred miles of railway in 
England e¢ost 15 lives. 

What is more useful, however, is the 
analysis that is made of these acci- 
dents. Eleven of them were the result 
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of breakages; eight of toss of control, 
three of some failure of the controll- 
ing mechanism; and four of them oc- 
curred when the aeroplane was not in 
the air at all. When Orville Wright 
fell with Lieutenant Selfridge, for y 
stance, a broken propeller was the 
eause, Captain Ferber was crushed by 
his engine, that broke loose from its 
bed in a tumble while he was running 
along the ground, Delagrange subject- 
ed a light machine to too great a strain, 
and one of his wings ‘*buckled-up.’’ 
The aceident to Charles Rolls, in its 
first causes, was somewhat similar; and 
so was that to Wachter, who made a 
dive without cutting off his engine. 
In all these cases greater structural 
strength might have removed all dan- 
ger. Chavez, of course, when he fell 
after crossing the Alps, failed to man- 
ipulate the ‘‘control’’ at all—prob- 
ably because he was numbed with cold 
—and Cecil Grace lost his way over 
the Channel; in these cases the human 
factor alone can be held responsible. 

Increased strength in the aeroplane 
is a thing that the builder can easily 
provide; and there are other improve- 
ments suggested which should not be 
much more diffieult. Mr. Charles G, 
Grey, for instance, suggests the neces- 
sity for ‘‘a properly designed body,’’ 
with something for the pilot to ‘‘ hang 
on to’’—for it is when he is thrown from 
his seat in falling that he is in the 
greatest danger—for an engine placed 
in front of the pilot, where it cannot 
erush him in a fall, and for ‘‘ plenty 
of woodwork to crumple up’’ between 
a falling man and the ground, An 
altered position, similar to that of the 
Bleriot pilot; long, high-curved skids 
for landing, and elastic belts to secure 
pilots in their places are, therefore, 
likely to be among the earliest innova- 
tions; and the advantages of using the 
serew as a propeller rather than as a 
tractor, may, in some cases, lead to the 
more general adoption of a shaft con- 
nection between engine and propeller, 
and the variation of speeds to which 
this arrangement lends itself. 

M. Paulhan thinks that aeroplanes 
will be made more comfortable, and 
will become, more or less, ‘‘ pleasure 
ears,’’ as they begin to appeal to a dif- 
ferent public. They will have closed 
and carefully suspended bodies, some 
protection’ for pilot and passenger 
against the rush of wind, a safeguard 
against shock and vibration in starting 
and in alighting, and, perhaps, even a 
system of warming the air in the car. 
Before the end of 1915, he prophesies, 
the aeroplane will be a perfectly safe 
machine for ordinary use, and even 
before then it will have become thor- 
oughly practical and of commercial 
value. 


TREATING ‘‘SICK’’ PEARLS 


Pearls, the most capricious of all 
gems, are curiously susceptible to ad- 
verse influences, they being affected 
even by the physical condition of those 
who wear them, When a pearl becomes 
‘*sick’’ or ‘‘sad,’’ it is necessary to 
take measures to restore to it its for- 
mer lustre and brilliancy, and this is 
done in a number of ways. 

One method is to boil the sick gem 
in fresh cow’s milk in whieh soap has 
been dissolved. When the gem has been 
boiled for a period of about fifteen 
minutes, it is taken out, rinsed in clean 
water, and dried with a clean white 
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then been obtained, the stone is again 
subjected to the boiling process. 

Sometimes, when the above method 
proves unsuccessful and the expert 
fears to subject the gem to another 
boiling another curious method is em- 
ployed. There is procured a small loaf 
of bread, in which, before the loaf is 
baked, the pearls are laid, strung upon 
a silk thread; or they may be closely 
wrapped in a piece of gauze. The 
bread is then allowed to bake thorough- 
ly, but not to become brown, When the 
loaf is taken from the oven, it is al 
lowed to cool, after which it is broken 
and the pearls removed. 

Pearls to be perfect must possess 
these special qualifications: first, they 
must be perfectly spherical, just as 
though they had been artificially fash- 
ioned; secondly, they must be slightly 
translucent and free from spots, specks, 
or blemishes; and thirdly, they should 
have the peculiar luster characteristic 
of the gem. 


KNOWN BY THEIR SPARKS 


Experiments made in Budapest have 
shown that the spark rays made by the 
incandescent particles thrown off from 
iron and steel when put upon an emery 
wheel afford « means of testing the 
composition of the metals. 

Carbon steels, manganese steel, and 
steels containing tungsten and nickel, 
each give a characteristic spark, of dif- 
ferent forms and colors, which are easi- 
ly distinguishable, The form of the 
spark picture changes with the quan- 
tity of carbon, Even so slight a differ- 
ence as 0.01 per cent, of carbon, it is 
said, can be detected in this manner, 
Pointed branching lines denote carbon 
steel; tool steel shows the appearance 
of ‘‘blossom’’ on the branches; tung- 
step steel gives red streaked rays and 
Shining points, with little balls thrown 
out of the formation; and an explosion 
appearance in the articulation denotes 
the presence of molybdenum, vanadium 
or titanium, 


SUMMER STYLES IN HAIR 
DRESSING 


The word has gone forth that we 
are to wear our own hair this summer 
our own, unadorned by curl or puff 
or switch gleaned from the head of 
jsome poor peasant girl in far away 
‘lands across seas, Despite the fact 
that the word has gone forth, a visit 
| to the hair goods departments or the 
| fashionable hairdressers fails to dis- 
close any decrease in the stock of 
jaccessories that go to muke miladi’s 
head look like an advertisement for a 
popular hair tonic, They are all there, 
‘done up in new and startling guises— 
the puff, and the curl, and the switeh 
—and their new spring styles of curl 
ing and swirling are distinctly chic, 
as well as artistic. 

Some distinctive styles for dress- 
ing the hair are being offered. The 
first is a double Psyche knot, which is 
really three Psyches, the middle knot 
a trifle larger than the two side ones. 
Around the knots is wound a cirele of 
tiny curls that falls carelessly over 
ithe loose pompadour and bobs down 
| saucily at the back of the neck, 

Another large Psyche is surrounded 
with puffs and queer-looking roils that 
resemble question marks in their pere- 
grinations. A perfectly round roll 
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of hair forms a circle about the 
and coils, and is caught with a barette 

One of the most attractive, as well 
as the plainest of the Psyche styles is 
the plain knot, puffed to stand out 

uite a distance, low on the head, <A. 

uffy double pompadour, which is 

really one puff far over the forehead 
and another a trifle farther back at 
the side, forming a distinctive part, is 
effective with the simple Psyche. A 
few of the bewitching little cuffs at 
the temples or just over the ear are 
worn with this style if desired. 

For evening, nothing could be pret- 
tier than the oddity of a single broad 
braid) drawn diagonally across the 
head at the back. Above and below 
are soft bobby curls that peer saucily 
around the edges of the pompadour in 
front. Two long and one short Janice 
Meredith curls complete the pictur. 
esque effect, which may be heightened 
by drawing the curls over the shoulder. 
The model who wore this hairdress had 
one of those daintily quaint faces that 
lend themselves so well to parts, Her 
hair was drawn back loosely from the 
central part and, in this case, was na- 
turally mareelled. The new French 
fringe completed the youthful and al- 
together charming arrangement. 

he girl who goes in for plainness, 
and who wishes to dispense with extra 
hair during the warm months will try 
the new Dutch knots. For this style 
the hair is parted and drawn low over 
the ears plain or marcelled, according 
to taste. The hair is separated into 
four strands, and each strand is wound 
into a round knot, two at the back of 
the head and one over each ear or just 
back of the ear.. A braid may be worn 
across the front or the part may be 
left plain. This fashion is quite severe 
and is extremely trying to some faces, 
in which case the plain Psyche knot 
will probably answer the question of 
less hair and more comfort. 

All manner of pretty bandeaux and 
hair adornments are shown for the 
summer coiffure. When becoming they 
are extremely smart, but too often 
they are pinned on at the eleventh hour, 
without thought of symmetry or pre- 
serving the lines of the coiffure.  Al- 
most without exception a beautiful 
head of hair, becomingly and fash- 
ionably dressed, is prettier unadorned, 
as bright colors and glittering orna- 
ments dim its natural sheen and leave 
it without distinction. 

The ery for less make- believe hair 
has accomplished one benefit at least. 
It has eliminated the possibility of any 
such atrocity as the turban or the hay- 
stack of recent regrettable memory. 
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A YOUNG RECRUIT TO FIGHT 
YANKEES 


Just how Col. John 8. Mosby managed 
to bring together that small army of 
mixed fighters, young and old, which 
composed his famous brigade, remains 
today an unsolved mystery of the Civil 
War. But Colonel Mosby himself has 
given us the clue, and, in a series of 
articles in the New York Telegraph, re- 
lates several instances of recruiting not 
generally employed in war. Here is a 
picturesque specimen: 

One morning we had a fierce fight on 
the confines of Upperville with a detach- 
ment of Northern cavalry sent out to 
destroy us. This was the final act of 
the destruction. As we went whirling 
on his horse by the roadside, holding 
a copy of Caesar’s Commentaries in his 
hand. My men had meantime swept 
swirling after the flying enemy, so, feel- 
ing no further immediate need of my 
personal charge over them, | stopped 
and addressed the boy. 

‘*What is your name?’’ [ asked. 

‘*Cab Maddux,’’ he replied, giving 
the short cognomen whereby every Vir- 
ginian abbreviates the name of Cabell, 
so common in that land of the Old Do- 
minion, 

‘‘Where are you going?’’ I asked, 
noticing his well-strapped bundle of 
school books. 

‘*T was going to school, Colonel. Mos- 
by,’’ he replied, ‘‘—if you are really 
Colonel Mosby—but,’’ he continued, 
‘if you'll ‘take me in your command 
I'll let school go hang and go out fight- 
ing Yankees!’’ 

Mosby was impressed by the bold 
ring of his voice, and the soldierly bear- 
ing of the lad, and put him to a novel 
test: 

‘*Where’s your pistol?’’ I cried to 
him, wishing to rouse the latent fighting 
I thought 1 saw concealed behind those 
pink, boyish cheeks. 

‘*L haven’t got any, Colonel,’’ he re- 
plied, somewhat shamefacedly, as if a 
school-boy should take along with his 
early morning face a brace of ‘‘ navy 
sixes.’’ ‘*But I'll get some if you'il 
let me chase those Yankees!’’ 

‘Tf you will get the pistols and a 
good horse from those Yankees ahead,’’ 
I replied, ‘I’M take you into my com- 
mand,’’ 

He was off like a swallow, belaboring 
the sides of his old comfortable, easy- 
chair sort of a horse until he obtained 
a speed that must have ben purely tho 
enthusiasm of young Maddux injected 
into his steed, 

I followed swiftly, for meantime my 
men were taking many prisoners and 
there was fighting going on at the front, 
where those of my men with the fastest 
horses had flung themselves upon the 
rear of the flying squadron, But fast 
upon my flying rear came this young 
Maddux, his strapped school books now 
unswung from his saddle pommel and 
swirling around his head like a cow 
boy’s lariat. Thinking vo more of him 
1 forged to the front, where my troop- 
ers bad gathered in most of the foree 
that had been sent out to collect us, 

In a few minutes Cab Maddux came 
up. He had lost his latin grammar and 
his moral philosophy, also his MeGuffy’s 
geography, and several other books, 
whose contents it was his scholarly duty 
within a short half an hour to be well 
informed in, But he brought along a 
shame-faced Northern officer, a couple 
of new navy sixes, and a magnificent- 
looking horse that a few minutes before 
had belonged to that same Northern 
officer, 

‘*Here they are, Colonel,’’ said Cab, 
with a radiant smile on his shining face, 

‘*Why aren’t you at school?’’? T said 
with mock seriousness, for I saw the sol- 
dier in the boy then and there, 

‘*Beeause T got what you told me to 
go after,’’ replied the rosy lad, ‘‘and 
1 want to join your command, as you 
promised.’’ 

A bird in the oven is worth two in 
the hand, b 

A well-dressed man 
prosperous tailor. 
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The Laird of Skibo and Hie Home 
in the Highlands of Scotland 


The connection of the Laird of Skibo 
with Seotland is not confined to his es- 
tate in the Highland county from which 
the Earls and Dukes of Sutherland have 
taken their titles. It would be all 
most as correct to deseribe Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie as the Laird of Dunfermline, 
which is the principal town in Fife, 
where all the ‘‘fly’’ Seotsmen come 
from; for he and his benefactions are 
as much bound up with the latter dis- 
trict as with the former. His famous, 
much advertised public park, hero fund, 
public baths, Carnegie Trust, and many 
other benefactions of a very dissimilar 
nature have little or no parallel in the 
phlegmatic north. 

Dunfermline, as all the world knows, 
was Andrew’s birthplace, and this will 
not be the least of the many historical 
facts which connect themselves with 
the town of the famous abbey. 

Whatever its surroundings, Dumfern- 
line did not strike me, on the various 
oceasions I have been there, as an 
amazingly pretty place, especially when 
it rained. The streets are narrow, hilly, 
and sloshy, with a thick, clinging, pea- 
soupy sloshiness that makes one won- 
der where the sun is. However, An- 
drew has done his best to beautify the 
place. He has given the people of his 
native town a park which, for its na- 
tural beauty is unsurpassed in the 
County of Fife. Its libraries and baths 
are also models of splendor and utility. 
And when Carnegie goes Fifewards, it 
is doubtful if the King of Britain could 
get a more royal reception. 

But Andrew is in totally different 
surroundings when he goes up to the 
Highlands. As ‘‘big people’? up there 
go, the Carnegies are comparatively 
small fry, in respect of the blueness 
of their blood. He could not expect to 
be such a big gun as (to give him his 
proper title) the Most Noble George 
Granville Sutherland Leveson-Gower, 
Duke of Sutherland. Baron Strath- 
nauer, Knight of the Garter, and so 
on, beeause, although on a par as to 
personal handsomeness, Andrew owns 
only a pinhead on the map of the Coun- 
ty of Sutherland, all the 1,439 square 
miles of which, but for another little 
pinhead of space owned by Mr. Gilmour 
of Rosehill—Andrew’s neighbor—be- 
longs to the Most Noble, ete. 


Andrew's castle of Skibo, too, al- 
though a monstruss fine building, is not 
so big, nor yet so handsome, as the 
famous Dunrobin Castle of the Suther- 
lands, ten miles along the coast. Skibo 
is not set on ‘‘a castellated rock over- 
looking the broad waters of the Moray 
Firth.’’ Andrew’s Scottish home does 
not command an ‘‘uninterrupted view 
of the broad waters of the German 
Ocean,’’ but has to be content with a 
comparatively cireumscribed view of 
the Muchile Ferry and the sleepy little 
market town of Fain. 


The nauseating newness of Skibo 
Castle in a place where all else seems 
as old as the hills upper-cuts one from 
entrance to exit. And it always seems 
funny, viewed from the open ground 
sae~ Andrew..going.in-at the 
imposing front door of his castle. It 
reminds one of a sparrow flying in at 
the mouth of a railway tunnel! The 
new white stone; the paths cut and 
kept with mathematical preciseness; 
the marble baths in a place where the 
sea almost laps the foundations; the 
wrongness of everything (in its rigid 
rightness) 


mountains and the thatched roofs of 
the houses of Andrew’s tenants. Who 
can imagine with unmixed feelings a 
huge, glaring tower-topped pile, heated 
with hot air and steam from the fur- 
naces and boilers of the marble baths 
and other offices, and lit up by elee- 
tricity, in a district where people still 
burn peat and speak in the reputed 
language of Eden—the Gaelic. 

Andrew Carnegie is nota bad landlord 
as Highland landlords go, The first 
thing that is apt to strike the student 
of the Scottish Highland land system 
is the loyalty of the landlords and their 
factors, one to the other. None of the 
landlords are over anxious to take on 
men who have been at work on neigh 
boring estates, and who may be on the 

ui vive for a bit of a rise in life, 

he man seeking work has to sutisfy 
prospective employers that he is really 
out of work, because the ‘‘other es 
tate’’ has no further immediate use 
for him, The Duke of Sutherland’s| 
average workman in the Highlands, | 
omitting the heads of departments such 
as farm, forest, or gume, is lueky if he 
gets a clear $4,60 weekly, and the condi 
tions are the same on the Skibo estate, 
with this one, but important, difference: 
There are no licensed public-houses or 
licensed hotels on the Skibo estate that 
IT know of, and there are hotels all 
over the Duke of Sutherland’s estate, 
which are owned and let, mostly, by 
the Most Noble Duke himself, where 
the employees can get quickly rid of 
their few dollars, Carnegie gives the 
total abstainers a bonus for their ab- 
stemiousness, At Clashomre the men 
have a hall to meet in; in Golspie (the 
|Duke’s place) they have nothing but 
‘the publie-house. A couple of shillings 
at Skibo appears more wealth than 
does a dollar in Canada, and T explain 
this because I am going to make the 
amazing statement that [ know men 
who have brought up large families on 
the weekly wage mentioned, 

When Andrew and his household 
come to their Highland home, things 
begin to hum a bit. The flower show 
and the annual ehildren’s fete are the 
events of the season, Andrew is not 
a dancer, but he loves the subdued lime 
light of the flower show. Early on the 
all-important day, the exhibits from the 
vegetable, flower, and fruit pilots are 
carefully delivered to the stewards by 
whom they are arranged for the in 
spection of the judges. 

Dressed in its Sunday togs, the little 
community gathers at the entrance to 
the hall, and when the motors disgorge 
their human contents there is a wel 
coming cheer, with a specta! smile for 
Mrs. Carnegie and little Miss Margaret, | 


— 
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seems quite out of place 
within sight of the shimmering sea, the} Some old Egyptian bricks bear the 
heather-clad and roeckstrewn hills and|marks of cats’ feet, and one retains the 


Andrew is in his plory on fete day, 
when the children from all over the 
estate gather on the fields below the 
castle and take part in a variety of 
fames for many, although small, prizes. 

Mr, Carnegie is not a sportsman, as 
the word is understood in that part of 
the country. He never goes out to kill, 
he never swears, although he does play 
golf; he does not drink or smoke, and 
he does all he ean to discourage those 
who do. 

Royalty has been to Skibo castle to 
tea! 

When the late King Edward and 
Queen Alexandra were on tour in the 
royal yacht round the British Isles, 
they spent a few days at Dunrobin 
Castle, and one fine afternoon the King 
and the Duke boarded the latter’s pri- 
vate train and were whirled away to 
Dornoch, and from thence to Skibo in 
autos. The King shook hands, took tea, 
re-entered the auto, and drove the en- 
gine home again by his own hands, 
adding his name, once again, to the 
autograph plate on the cab of the en- 
gine, which bears the signatures of so 
many past and present crowned heads. 

An old ecrofter once lost a cow which 
was uninsured, and on the advice of 
his wife went to Andrew with his tale 
of woe. 

‘*How much was the cow worth, my 
man??? he asked. 

**About ten pounds.’ ($50.) 

Andrew is said to have given the man 
a check for that amount, and the erof- 
ter went home jubilant. But he was 
quickly brought down to the ground by 
his wife. 

‘*Ye auld fool,’’ she cried, ‘‘ why did 
ye no’ say it was twenty pounds?’’ 

“*Well, I can go back and tell him 
it cost that sum, and that I made a 
mistake, ’’ 

Back he went to Andrew with his 
trumped-up tale. Andrew asked for the 
check, tore it across, put it where it 
would be of no use to anyone, and had 
the man shown off the premises at the 
double. 


FOOTPRINTS 

The ‘‘sands of time’’ may shift and 
destroy the chance impression, but the 
sun-baked clay holds its record for fu- 
ture generations to interpret. The pre- 
sent restoration of the Venetian Cam- 
panile has brought to light some curi- 
ous discoveries, One of the bricks used 
in its original construction bears the 
imprint of a horseshoe. Some ancient 
steed evidently stamped upon the bit 
of clay before it hardened. It has long 
been believed that the horse of that 
period wore shoes which were strapped 
upon its feet. This impression proves, 
on the other hand, that shoeing with 
nails was not unknown in those days. 
The story of prints inadvertently made 
upon soft brick is an interesting one. 
Mr. Francis T. Buckland gives some 
examples of such impressions in his 
‘‘euriosities of Natural History.’’ 

Some clear and unmistakable im- 
prints are found in the ancient Baby- 
lonianbricka,-..4 vagabond dog, strol- 
ling by the still soft clay, put his foot 
on one brick and left a distinct mark 
which obliterated in part the letters of 
the royal inscription. The dog has 
been dead for thousands of years; the 
king with whose title the brick was 
stamped is only a name in history, yet 
the little incident is: ag clear to-day 
as when it happened, 


tiny prints of the little jerboa. Sheep’s 
hoof-marks have been found on old 
Roman bricks, One villa tells the story 
of a rainstorm while its building ma- 
terial was in the process of making. 
The bricks are covered with little round 
pits made by the falling drops, and the 
earthworms, enticed by the wet, have 
crawled over the soft surface. One Ro- 
man brick bears the print of a boy’s 
fingers. Did the urehin get a scolding 
for meddling? 

A brick is not the only substance 
which relates its former impressions. 
An elephant, a resident of an English 
z00, stepped on the fresh cement which 
had been put about a pool. The large 
footprint thus left formed a tiny lake 
of itself into which a wandering chick 
fell and was drowned. 

Mr. Buckland tells of some mysteri 
ous footprints which he discovered, 
and which caused him a good deal of 
puzzling thought. He noticed, time 
and again, in a quiet London street, 
strange marks in the mud or snow, 
which apparently were made by thiek- 
soled bopts with iron-shod heels, But 
the prints were separated, each toe be- 
ing two feet from the corresponding 
heel, and the well-defined toe pointed 
backward, Again and again Mr, Buck- 
land tried to explain the trail. At last, 
after a heavy shower one day, he track- 
ed the prints to their source, 

He found the marks were made by 
a cripple who could not walk upright. 
To save his knees he had cut hobnailed 
boots in two, strapped the heels to his 
knees and put the toes on his feet. He 
erawled on his knees and toes, and so 
the heels were in front of the toes. 


GASOLINE-PROPELLED LAWN 
MOWER 
The German government has recently 
bought two lawn mowers which are pro- 
pelled by means of gasoline engines, 
These mowers ure used for cutting park 


4 


lawns, The type of engine usel is simi- ° 


lar to that of an automobile, It is con- 
nected by means of a chain to a pair of 
traction wheels, on which the frame of 
the machine is supported, In addition 
to this there is a single wheel at the 
rear which may be turned to steer the 
mower, Direetly in front of the trac- 
tion wheel are the grass-cutting knives 
arranged in the usual spiral form, These 
knives may be adjusted up and down as 
in the usual lawn mower, and they are 


driven by direct connection with the 
motor, 


POWER-DRIVEN SCISSORS OUTFIT 

In France even the scissors grinder 
takes advantage of the gasoline motor 
for relieving him of much of his labor 


both of whom do a vast amount of jin sharpening Scissors, knives and other 


kind-hearted work on the estate. The 
chairman, who is usually the factor, 
‘‘introduees’’ the visitors, Mrs. Car- 
negie opens the show, and Mr, Carnegie | 
gives a speech in which there is a lot of 
leapital advice. 


tools. A motor-driven grinder in ser- 
vice on the streets of Paris is operated 
by a small single cylinder air-cooled 
engine, mounted on the frame under the 
grinding table, and the outfit is pro- 


|pelled by hand as a two wheeled cart. 
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} “A horrid : 

rash came out all over my baby’s {ace and 
wes until it had totally covered his scalp. 
Blt was irritating and painful, and caused 

the little one hours of suffering, We tried 
daps and powders and salves, but he got 
no better. He refused his food, got quite 
| thin and worn, and was reduced toa very 
serious condition, I was advised to try, 
Zam-Buk, and didso. It was wonderful} 
how it seemed to cool and ease the child’s 

burning, painful skin, Zam-Buk from the 
j commencement seemed to go right to 
the spot, and the pimples and sores and the 
irritation grew less and less, Within a 
few weeks my baby’s skin was healed 
Joompletely, He has now not a trace of 
Qrash, or eruption, or eczema, or burning 
sore, Not only so, but cured of the tor- 
menting skin trouble, he has improved in 
general health,” 

Zam-Buk is sold at all stores and medicine ven- 
dors, soc, a box, or post free from Zam-Buk Co., 
Toronto, for price, 6boxes for $2.50, A certain cure 
for all skin cliseases, cuts, burns, etc., and for piles. 


No man or woman should hobble 
paiafully about because of corns when 
se certain a relief is at hand as Hello 
way’s Gern Cure. 


SOME IRISH STORIES 


J. M. Callwell tells of some interest- 
ing ofa Irish memories. The following 
steriee may be eulled. Here is a eritie 
ism gupplied by the writer’s gardener 
on the Protestant mission: —- 

‘*Pratestants!’’ he said, with lefty 
scora,. ‘"T'was mighty little St. Pawel 
thougmt ef the Pratestants. Ye’ve all 
beard tei) ef th’ epistle he wrote te 
the Remane; but I’d ax ye this, did 
any of yez iver hoar of his writing a 
‘pistle te the Pratestants?’’ 

Galway ‘own seems to have been 
fairly ewewded by bathers and seekers 
ef health:— 

‘‘T/m mot one of thim that crews 
their howses,’’ said one woman whe ¢a- 
tered fer this elass of lodgers, in lofty 
scorn ef her neighbors; ‘‘I’d niver pat 
them te sleep more nor three in a bed.’’ 
Vhere was indeed almost a dignified se- 
clusion in sueh liberal accommodation, 
since the more general custom was to 
let eaek eorner of a room to a separate 
family, who brought their ewn poor 
bedding and camped upon the fleer as 
best they could. ~* 

This i how avn Hnglish lady learmed 
the difference between suceessive and 
simelbamecus: 

‘‘Am Maglish lady on a visit te @al- 
way om ene occasion demanded a tepid 
shewer-bath, ‘An’ what might that be, 
ma’am§’ demanded Sibbie, to whem 
such fewers of speech were unknewa. 
‘Tepid? Why half hot and half eold, to 
be sure,’ was the impatient reply. 

‘Me lady undressed and, all uneus 
peeting, pulled the string. Down came a 
deluge of sealding water upon her, ‘Let 
me out! let me out.’ she screamed in 
alarm, ‘It was a tepid bath that I ask- 
ed fer.’ ‘Sure ye said that ’twas half 
bot aud half could that ’twas to be, an’ 
here’a the could for ye,’ as anether 
pailfal was emptied down.’’ 
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RY MURINE EYE REMED 

Fer Red, Weak, Weary, W: Eyes and, 

GRANULATED EYELIDS- 
Murine Doesn’tSmart—Soothes Bye Pain 
Drecyists Soll Murino Eye Remedy, Se, S6c, $1.04 


Murin Salve, in Aseptic 25c, $1 
EYE BOOKS AND ADVICE FREE BY wate 


MurineEyeRemedy Ca.,Chicago 


A Book of Interest to 


Horse Owners 


Kvomy kerse owner worthy of the 
name takes a natural and commendable 
pride im keeping his horse in prime con 
dition, With sensible feeding, proper 
care and a reasonable amount of work 
there is no trouble in doing this. Under 
such conditions a sound horse looks 
fine amd feels well—is always ready for 
service and brings the top price when 
sold, 

But accidents will happen, a slight 
wrench, a sprain, a cut or some ub 
knewn cause may result in lameness. 


—- 


HIS week the eensus man started m habe rounds 


government serviee. For ten years he was soeretary of 
bureau of industries in Ontario. It was there he acquired 


of the bureau ef mines for Ontario, and he nearly bankrupt- 
ed the poor old Rows government with his blue books filled 
with statisties en Ontario mines. Then he meved on to 
it, like everything e' woll. 

. . . 

Wilson Blue, the fermer well-known Winnipeg newsepaper- 
man, and co-author with Dr. Devine and Earnest Beaufort 
of the play, ‘‘The Release of Allan Danvers,’’ whieh won 
the Earl Grey Dramatic Troph 
the census commissioner, Another son William, but eommon- 
ly known as plain Bill, was also on the local papers for a 
short time. Bill’s penchant was fires. 


who ever worked im Wininpeg. 


venture in seareh of his stor, 


from a big fire soaked to the skin. 
everything and made for the fire. 


Bill in until he had finished his story. 


alarm, 


Bovey hs 


That an artist should be discovered to be a genius at the 
age of seventy, after spending all his life in Loudon paint- 


his hablt of eompiling things and then he became director 


Ottawa to take bees of the nose counting, and he hae done 
, 


four years ago, is a son of 


The local firemen 
still remember him as the most enthusiastic fire reporter 
He would travel miles to 
attend a fire, he fairly gloated over them, his odd hours were 
spent in the firehalis, and whenever possible he would swing 
on to the dashing apparatus with the fire laddies. He would 
into the most dangerous and 
perilous spots and mever failed to get back to the office 
His youthful spirit was 
dazzled by the glamor of the heroic in the life of the fireman. 
When he heard the clashing of the fire gong Bill dropped 
Once he was engaged on 
another big story, and when his city editor heard the first 
clang of the bell, he made a dash for his room and locked 
It nearly broke the 
heart of Bill. However, it turned out to be only a false 
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Hard to get rid of them, tas. Two or 


On the first of May, the great Social-|three applications of Putnam's Painless 


f} | eet » dayim Paris and Ber. | (, 3 ; 
| 3a, rile antim nitaret xpooebes were | sou saa roa: 
} made an ae urnals were ; 

eaters i reread 


tion fight. ‘There was Jobn 


: How many have since 
died IT am not eertain: Lord Strathcona, Sir Charles Tupper, 


Sir Mackenzie Bowell, Sir Richard Cartwright, Hon. C. A. 
Pelletier, Sir John Oarling, Senator Miller, Senator Ross, 
Senator MeLaren, Beuator Young, Sir James Grant, Hon. W. 
Hi. Ray, Dr. H, Cameron, A. W, Caverett, De V. Chipman, 
Frank Killam, H. Nathan, Francis Hurdon, Basile Benoit, 
Senator Baker, Senator MaeDonald and Sheriff Hagar. 


‘The eight survivors made eight most interesting speeches, 
with reminiscences of the days of ‘67. Sir James Grant 
told an interesting story of his entrance into polities. He 
had, the four years previous to eonfederatien, been a student 
at MeGill University. He lived with his unele, a Hudson’s 
Bay man. Here the factors from the west stopped, and he 
had heard threshed over and over the political problems 
which were agitating the country. 

‘*T beeame,’’ he said, ‘‘a strong believer in confederation 
and in a transeontinerstal railroad. After graduating,’’ he 
went on, ‘‘I settled im Ottawa. I happened to make a 
speech in favor of eonfederation and I was astonished the 
next day to have Sir John A. MaeDonald send for me and 


say he wanted me to run for parliament. I did so, was | qj 
elected, and was a member of the first House. I had the] ¢h, 
honor of taking charge ef the firet C. P. BR. bill. I was told |/¢p 


that I was fit for a lunatic asylum, that it would not pay 


for the axle grease.’’ of 


» 


The growth of the sationalist movement remarkable 
It is but a few years ago when the whole party consisted of 
Bourassa and a eouple of enthusiastic young friends, chief 
of whom was Oliver Asselin, the brilliant, but erratie, 
journalist, hero of a seore of libel suits. Bourassa’s sister, 
a elever and handsome woman, with Bourassa’s vim and dash, 
and an astonishingly good conversationalist in French or 
English is married to a selieitor who lives at Aylma, Quebec, 


is 


de 


French soldiers to Fez, a mueh quieter 
and more modest meetin 


break by (in the words of the res 
tion passed) ‘the encouragement of cor 


tion on matters affecting the relations 


spirit is required to bring within reach 
the possibility of 
enees with Germany that we may have 
by the arbitrament of reason 
tice, and not by the haggling 
mats baeked by the forees of senseless 


smile at the new 


against the itch of the 


. 1s . 
corns, warts and. 
painlessly. Soil hy doug 


was held in 


‘ } stigan, witty Irishman and /|the Mansion House, London, This was — . : 

asking the most impertinent questions wants to| cautious politican, who said hoped the e r would | the inanguration of & society. whose sole PP i - RRS 2 

know all aboat your age, your occupation, your ineome, be written how confederation was ear in New | object w il he 4o"sément friondship $3 50 Reci j 
your sex, whether you are Tt married, widowed, divorced | Brunswitk. There was Sir James Grant, now a distinguish. | betwéen’ the Bnglish and ‘the German Ce aay ipe. ee Aa 
or legally separated, month of birth, year of age, country or| ed scientist and physician, who piloted the first C. P. R. bill| peoples. In spite of the dreadnought S| Shiga ‘ 
lace of birth; if immigrant, all about your diseases and a/through the House. There was Senator Baker, recently de-|rivalry which has waxed so hot be Weak Kidneys, ree | 
undred odd other questions—nothing has been forgotten.| ceased, once knownag one of the best stump speakers in|tween the Governments of London and ; 
The head of this whole census taking is the busiest man in] C nada, There was ile Benoit,’ a staunch old Quebec | Berlin, the six hundred distinguished 
Canada. For that matter he has been the busiest man for|bleu of the Cartier sehool, and Sheriff Hagar, a George|men and women who met under the | Beleves Urinary and Kidney Troubles, 
weeks and months getting all this tremendous machinery | Brown Liberal, whom his colleagues thought had been dead] presidency of the Lord Mayor were all Backache, Straining, Swelling, N 
for the national stocktaking into smooth running order.|and buried for years, He was not even sent an invitation,|for peace and tranquility on the waters Bte.,, Etc : 
Archibald Blue is his name, ruddy of face, white of bair,) and the first hie former fellow members knew he was still|of the North Sea or German Ocean. The | 
low and gentle of voieé, far from the inquisitive man oné| ih the land of the living was when he turned up at the ban-| Lord Mayor.said that peace with Ger Stops Pain in the Bladder, Kidneys and § 
would expect. For years he has been pre rigg to count| quet. Time plays queer freaks, for the Canadian Club had|many was Sef greater importag@e Ap — ; 
noses. He is a thorough organizer and Pinbly | ves on fig-| made every possible effort to seeure the names of all the | Pngiand evemthan peace, with Ar erica. 7 ad é 
de mannii take the place with him ony pa survivors, To quote his dosing rae Be 0 : (apa Mecatee NdeI so, soatdine: 
sandwiches. He is an old newspaperman, “an @ a 00 a oto yi : ‘ \ ae ha ie MEESnine, of too ftedaund. sasasact 
many other journalists drifted inte the easy going paths of Here is the eomplete roll of bonor. if toReaomip couldymnle ye Geuael Bia: a soa Ge baal ‘ 


: pm Phi ° of Mrine e forehead and the back-of-the 
with America through an arbitration head aches; the stitches and paime in thet 
treaty at the cost of enmity with Ger-| back; the growing muse weakness; spots 
many, | should certainly set my face before the Naboo OF ddd einy eluseten bow 
‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ antage at | els: swollen eyelids or ankles; Ing eramps;? 
gp even that great advantage at unnatural short breath: sleeplessness and they 
80 high a price, despondency 
The. Daily. News (London) enumer I oly SOS par a pues eclgag tag 
: hin you can depend on, and if you want to maké 
ates the horrible results which would]? quick recovery, you ought to write and get 
flow from an internecine struggle be-|a copy of it. Many a doctor woul@ charge 
tween the two great kindred nations, beg race just for writing pil poobat 
» £ put have it and wil me ad to send it ta 
and adds that both are beginning to you entirely free. Just dr é m Mme like 
realize what these results would be. But| this: Dr. \. 6, Robinson, K2055 Lack Build- 
pais ing, Detroit iy avid [ will send it by re 
“é : ‘ Ai : atee.| turn mail ip a plain’ envelope As you wil 
A combination of timidity in states-} ee” sehen you get it, thi eontalnée 
men, blind militarism in certain small} only pure,” harmless remed ) it bas 
and powerful elasses, and romantic ex Broa Treating and ok gata ing power 
ti ili t i ; t will quickly show it ywer once 
eitability in a eertain kind of individ-| oie it so L think yon had better see what 
ual to be found in all classes, has im-} js without delay. I. will send you a ’ 
posed upon the majority a sort of spell.| free--yon can use it and cure yourself at 
That spell it is the business of the} ome. 
Anglo-German Friendship Society to 


tu 


asafe, pleasant, antiseptic iniment 
Penetrat seat of trouble, heak 
ing end ig. Also removes soft 
bunches as goitre, wens, cysty 
weeping sinew; heale cuta, sored 
wounds; reduces Varicose Veing, 
Varicocele, Hydrocele ; cures stra’ 
and sprains. Takes out *crences 
inflammation—stops lamenes:. 

A customer writes: “My wife has 
been troubled with a ruptured imb> 
for 12 or 13 years—mo rest day oF 
night. We tricd most every known 
remedy for the trouble—noth! 
even gave tempore” relief,one-! 
bottle of A BSOKBINE, os 
has been used by rubbing on wit 


UMATIS 


y paingt 


M, HEURALGIA 
pity 


aifliction promp 


ality and friendly feelings between 
e British and German peoples,’ and 
e publieation of authentic informa 


the two peoples. Only a change of 


settling any differ 
and jus 


of diplo 


estruction.’’ 
The 


to 
‘Friendship Society’’ 


German 


press inclined 


are 


: 7.8 » 2 bands only, «he saysthere is no more 
and the Vossiche Zeitung (Berlin) pain and has not euffered from pals 
points out an odd ecoineidence in the ea pee tr ge 


is 


ti 


two events which happened on the first 
of May, 1911]. 


bration! 


ficulties and anxieties of the days in 
whieh 
tween these two events. 
peace, and al! go on inereasing their ar 
maments. 


The veins were large and prom 
inent—at thir me almost invisible 
with very little swelling. This is almost a miracle, but it ® 
as near the truth as! can express it, We gladly recom 
mend it to any one who may suffer in like roanner.” 

Safe and pleasant to uesesaeiekly abdorbed into ete 
keaving it dry and clean. Resuits like the ahove 
| faith unnecessary. Ask your neighbors abont it, Pri 

gos oz, $2.00:12 oz. bottle at druggists or deliv 

uu lF free. Manufactured only by 
W. F. YOUNG, P. D. F,,210 Temple St., Springfield, Mass 
LYMAMSR, Lid., Montreal, Canaan Agente. v 
Alo furutsheg by MAKTIN BOLE & WYNKE CO., Whanlpogs 
| THE NATIONAL DRUG & CHEMICAL CO,, Winnipeg & Cab 
7: and HENDERSON BROS. CO., Lad, Vancouver, 


The biggest of war-ships 
launched on the Thames and interna 
onal peace and good will holds a cele 


‘Nothing shows more plainly the dif 


we live than the contrast be 


All labor for 


9? 


To the Hamburger Nachrichten the} Always Serviceable.—Most pills lose 
meeting was simply incongruous and} the properties with age. Net se with 
amusing | Parmelee Vegetable Pills. The pil 

‘Tt was a singular comedy and con-|y o compounded that thelr 
sisted in a demonstration made in the and effective 3 is preserved 
presence of a large portion of the Ger-|} pills can be 1d anywhere 
man colony in England, yet not a single fear of losing their potency 
German took part in the discussion, and|'fhis is a quality that few pills possess 
not a word of German was spoken in| Some pills lose their power, but not 80 
the hall. That the German Ambassa-| with Parmelee’s They will maintain 
dor kept away from the gathering can|their freshness and poteney for a long 
well be understood without biaming } tin r 
him, The German audience, however, | 
elapped the speeches, stamped’ on the} 
floor in applause, and expressed their] ,,, life it has been variously estimated 
approval, while remaining dumb. In/1, have stood from seven te twelve feet 
their absolute aloofness they played a}; 4, ight, and thus to have by far sur 
rather sorry part, but it must be al |passed the ostrich 1 
lowed that it requires some practise to The aepyornis egg is six times larger 
play upon the harp of peace 14 oy SE } 

The writer concludes that the meet-|\.—: hg: pea io flews, (Gr 3tha tenibeity 

, was somewhat of a farce, and re-|/ ret wt ie eapac 

MR. CAMERON’S (WINNIPEG) JUMPING HORSE, TARRRAS, TAKING A HURDLE a ger Aria cab sates ad e hundred and fifty hen’s eggs. 
7 pine ean npotonndlv renee ) poll is about one-eighth of an re 
S . " . —_ > 1 i e ive € mnfere a 5 
ing and etehing, seems to be the curious experience of Walter }a nearby Ottawa summer resort. She delights to tell how|that to strive after truth is in a mea! ¢. 4 Peiy inahts pete rb reei 
Greaves, a one-time pupil of Whistler. The thing could have | she used to make taffy for the whole Nationalist party. Herj|sure to promote truth, so it is probable|>,.+ 4% inches. Though termed a fos 
happened nowhere but in London, for anywhere else the | brother and his two young friends would meet at her home|that for the inhabitants of this earth} |: egg, it is not petrified Teste in: 
works of the artist must have attracted notice and been ac-|and lay their political plans. To wind up the evening she|of ours there greater advantage to be! surprisingly perfect condition ur 
corded such place as their worth, or the tastes of the time | would serve them taffy and coffee. ‘‘But now—’’and shejreaped from aim at peace than fror brok #3 and has a yellow Salor al 
gave them. ‘ : : shrugs her pretty shoulders and laughs, actual possessior A though’ finely pitted in places The 
; All ae London rg oe praising plier bert ae e lgit contents have not been remeved, 
day a lady, seeing an etching in a window, inquired abou , Wa ee aS tho se 
it. Being direeted to Greaves’ home, she conversed with W hen under attack in the House of Commons it used | THE LARGEST EGG pc Mie as a po Be ates Maeda: 
the old man and learned that he had painted many pictures, | t¢ be a favorite resort of Mr, Chamberlain's to put his feet p “peppy tl} Th le pee aN ‘nataral Moertiratios. om LGabiaine 
none of which he had exhibited. When asked his reason he|0" the table, lie back in his ehair, and go to sleep. But . ae biti , ig ine M beeen of Na The anv arria “that ‘laid this collossal 
explained that be had for some time been a pupil of Whistler,| When he woke up the attacking party experienced a bad tn 1 Hiet ae N Y “igs It is the aa oe hz eet test’ sabi duster the life 
and had promised him not to exhibit during that artist’s|duarter of an hour. Mr. Lioyd George although he re er sha sehen paella Wa Satioa ae of the resent ~ generation oe inhabi 
lifetime. So he had made a living by etching, and had put sembles Mr, Chamberlain in many of his fighting qualities, ‘ Rs it. 5 bf va <p lived 78 spl ientaod v YER ae a Pntinay titees 
all his paintings away unframed as he finished them. Since4does not go to sleep when provoked. He becomes on the |?” wee at etc “the SSE of Mada several centut ice ago these birds were 
the death of Whistler he had continued the practice of stor-,;contrary, abnormally awake. There is no restlessness of |°' 8 Se ahie a se ht s bab i ty Ae anita, shundast! > Boverkl-s tanaiaate 
ing his paintings as before. ‘‘ Would you care to see some limb; but his eye gradually takes on that supernatural glare |p nie \ yh @ ‘i ne Po aatte fossil Pathe stan p 
of them?’’ he asked, and the lady, who was much impressed | Which gives the summer skies their threatening aspect just hird vi ys Pat vas vie tha natin ; 7en Toe 
by the gentle old artist, said she would. He brought out before a thunderstorm, Meanwhile, the quick brain is at} " ° t ” a . vee 
some paintings which astonished the visitor, who departed | Work, and the gradual spread of a seraphic smile over the| | 
and brought the manager of the Goupil Gallery. The result Chancellor’s mobile countenance bas, for the unwary enemy, Seren, Lusepe it takes much longer to get what you 
has been an exhibition, which is the talk of art London, and|4 Sinister meaning indeed. The other night the House wit ia */ want than it does to get tired of it. 
the pictures are being eagerly bought up, The quiet old mau nessed him under fire and at his best. One member moved sypeves oe 
of seventy found himself famous. to reduce his salary by $5,000 a year. Another accused him Home 
The father, of. Greaves was 2 Chelsea boat builder, and of juggling with the income tax, Mr. Bonar Law joined in fee pais, Desesibe the trounle, we eons The cheapness of Mother Graves 
used frequently to row Turner on the Thames while he paint So did Mr. Austin ¢ hamborlain. Another attacked him ou (ME CANADA CANCER INSTITUTE. Limited Worm Exterminator puts it within 
ed. From this connection the son Walter was encouraged ret Pigg gronn te. re each and all Mr. Lloyd George eave & 10 Charchild Ave., Tereate reach of all, and it can be get at amy 
in his taste for art, and had done quite a lot of painting, See: ere a, 4 Pca yweee co co ae SnerObed | druggist ’s. 
when one day Whistler came along and Walter rowed him bist t minha hicsestat ohan ae it : ev plragiep oes an ° 
to the point where he wished to paint. He showed Whistler li rf & “ a nifte i re OnE. OP FOUR CONgTa PIAL 
his own work and became a pupil, but it was agreed that he A OD. SS “RALOTAL SEH Aa) Mae FRRpOCe. 


should not exhibit during his master’s life, and to this ar 
rangement be loyally adhered. Nor would he have exhibited 
in his own lifetime, perhaps, had not the lady visitor bronght 
him to public notice. 


There is but member of the 


one Canadian senate, as it 
was constituted in 1867, still in the red chamber. Hon. 
William Miller of Nova Scotia is the father of the senate, 
the sole survivor of the upper chamber as appointed at 


confederation by royal proclamation. He is a lively veteran, 
and probably well able to take part in the challenge 
races, which Senator Ross once suggested when there were 


too 


Spavine, ringbones, curbs or splints 
come sgener or later to every stable. 

Taken promptly and treated properly, 
none of these troubles are serious, Buc 
if neglected or given the wrong treat 
ment, they quickly decrease a horse © 
ability for work as well as his cash 
value. It is most important, therefore, 
that every horse owner should have a 
good knowkledge of the horse, his ail- 
ments amd diseases, and the remedies 
to be applied. He should know just 
how to treat all ordinary ailments, and 
just when it is necessary to call in the 
greater skill of the veterinary. 

One of the quickest and best ways to 
get posted on this matter is to read the 
little beok, ‘‘A Treatise on the Horse 
and His Diseases,’’ published by | the 
Dr, B. J. Kendall Co., Enosburg Falls, 
Vermoat. The information which it 
ives is simple, accurate and easy to 
ti valuable point in a book of re- 
ference. 

This book can be had free of charge 
by simply writing the publisher or by 
asking for it at any drug store where 
Keadall’s Spavin Cure is sold. ‘That 
means almost any drug store, for Kea- 
dali’s Spavin Cure is sold by almost 
every druggist in the country. 


insinuations against the decrepitude of the senators. Senator 
Miller was & prominent politician in his native province be 
fore confederation was even thought of, and sat in the Nova 
Scotian legislature from 1863 to 1867. He took a leading 
part in the negotiations which led to the confederation, being 
strongly in favor of union, though opposed to the financial 
conditions and other details of the Quebee scheme. It was 
on his initiative the delegation to England was appointed 
in 1886 to secure modifications more satisfactory to Nova 
Scotia. When the senate was constituted he became a mem 
ber. He has been speaker and chairman of nearly every 
committee. He is a member of the rapidly decreasing sen 
atorial opposition, which in another couple of years will be 
wiped out 

. 


* * 


Although there is but one survivor of Canada’s first 


Phe child welfare committee struek an original note in| 
its recent New York exhibition in aid of the young. The| 
committee touched the hearts and consciences of visitors by | 
illustrated rhymes on the walls, indicative of the kind of 
little folk who work at home under sweat-shop conditions 
These verses effectively supplemented the familiar photo 
graphs of the Consumers’ League, showing a host of chil 
dren of kindergarten age in the act of making artificial 
flowers, and a baby of four pulling bastings from men’s 
clothes, Here is one of these catchy little revised affairs 
llickety! Pickety! My small men! 

Making up coats for the gentlemen, 

And gentlemen flourish on every fine day; 
They gather the goods, but we don’t get the pay 


And 


another: 

Ba! Ba! Black sheep, 
Hiave you coats of 

Yes, sir! Yes, sir! 
Six bags full. 

Three for the factory, 
Two for the home, 

Aud ove for the saddened boy 
Who sews all alone, 


woolt 


There are many on this order: 
One little child made Irish lace, 


One little child made flowers, 


senate there are a score of men who sat in the first parlia 
ment after confederation. A couple of years ago the Ottawa 
Canadian Club conceived a bright idea and decided to ban- 
quet the survivors of the first parliament, It was the most 
unique banquet ever held in Canada, Eight of the old 
guard who helped launch the ship of state in 1867 were 
present and fought over again the political battles of forty 
odd years ago. The eight who were present were eight 
strong men. ‘There was Sir Mackenzie Bowell, ruddy 
cheeked, full of vigor and life, a Tory of Tories. On his 
left was Senator Koss, an uasouprising Libera] of the old 
Nova Scotia school of statesmen, who fought coafederation 
to the last. There was Senator Miller, an old time rival of 


Ross in the bhve-nose province in the bitter pre-confedera-| the child-laobr laws are amended? 


One little child made willow plumes, 
And one sewed silk for hours. 
And all of them worked in a elose, hot reom 
Through the day’s bright, sunny hours. 
‘*Mary’? breaks into print again: 
Mary, Mary, stylish and airy 
Where did your willow plumes grow! 
With backache and sighs 
And very sore eyes 
Of these little ones all in a row. 
How many ‘'Marys’’ are there, asks The Youth's Cem 
panion, who saw that exhibit and will continue with a clear 
conscience to wear willow plumes and gorgeous gewns until 


A New Head In 30 Minutes 


Exchange that aching, throbbing, suffering, muddled head 
for a clear, cool, comfortable one by taking a 


NA-DRU-CO Headache Wafer 


25c, a box at your druggisis’ or by mail fron 28 
National Drug and Chemical Co. of Cenadn, Limited, Montreal.” 


FOR THAT NEW HOUSE 


Sackett Plaster Board 


The Empire Brands of Wall Plaster 
Manufactured only by 


The Manitoba Gypsum Co., Ltd. 


Winnipeg, Man. 


NA-DRU-ca- SPEPS!”, BLETS 


relieve and cure indigestion—acidity of the stomach—biliousness-—flatulence 
~~dyspepsia. They re-inforce the stomach by supplying the active principles 
needed for the digestion of all kinds of food. Try one after each meal. 


SOc. abox. If your druggist has not stocked them yet, send us 5Oo. 
and we will mail you a box. 3 


National Drug and Chemical Company of Canadas, Limited, + - Meatreal 
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25 per cent. of 


Don’t Forget the Date. 


all our Summer Hats. 


BIG REDUCTION SALE! 


AT 


Fuller & Smith’s Millinery 


BEGINNING 


SATDAY, JULY 


And Continuing Ten Days. 


Store, 


These are all new and up- 


to-date and already marked low. 


We also have an assortment of Ladies’ Summer Hosiery, Underwear, Underskirts, 
etc., which we will offer at Ten per cent. off our regular price during sale. 


We also have a large assortment of Ribbons, Laces, Silks, Ladies’ flair Goods, in 
fact, anything and everything in Ladies’ Furnishings. 


All these we are selling at the Lowest Possible Price. 


Come early and get first choice 


: ae 
Sa | 
Estray. , | 
Four horses, one mouse color, about } 
four years old, branded PD cn right | 
hip. One blue colt, branded half dia- 
mond lazy 3, about a year old, One| 
bay colt, mare, no brand, — One black 
horse, At present the above are in 
. atti tA Henry Johnson's pasture, west half of | r ee. 
SEN SKUTLE, deceased, ws 1324-10, Owner can have same by pay- | will be service at All 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that | jng expenses. | Saints’ next Sunday at 11 a.m. 


all persons having CLAIMS against | _ Biers | ‘ 
the Estate of KOLBEN KOLBEN- J. Jamieson of Altarado was 
a visitor in town Sunday. 


NOTICE TO CREDITORS | fiecnl Topics 
In the District Court of the) Peace 
District of Calgary. 


Bb. L. Jamieson Was a visitor 
: eS to the Hat last week. 

In the Estate of KOLBEN KOLBEN- a 
Chere 


Strayed. 


SEN SKUTLE, otherwise known 
Charley Skutle, otherwise known as 


as 


. YA eee : 4 Ie ' s and a calf, about five} j 
Charles Scatle, late of Winnifred, in Iwo cows ant : ner . 

rg ele pare Alberta, who died on | months old, One muley cow, red.| A picnic will be held at the 
Isth June, 1910, at Lethbridge, in said | With leather halter on, and one red | 


cow, leather halter on, crumpled horn, river to-day. Everyone Is Il- 
and blind in right eye. Calf is black | yited, 

and had wire muzzle on, Strayed | 
| from my place on night of July Mth. | 


Province, intestate, are required to 
transmit prepaid to the Standard 
Trusts Company, at Winnipeg, Mani- 
toba, to whom administration of the 


ae catabea Mars ; "4 the 13th | Suitable reward given for information | tas : , Pp oe See 
said estate was granted on th leading to recovery. —Geo. Thorp, |Sition in the Pioneer Harness| 


day of April, 1911, by the said Court, 
their names, addresses, and full par- 
ticulars of their claims in writing, and 
of any security held by them (such 
particulars to be verified by a statu- 
tory declaration) on or before the 15th 
\UGUST, 1911, after which date the | 
Adininistrator will distribute — the | 
assets of the said deceased and will not | 
be liable for any part thereof to any 
person of whose claim the said Com- 


21-8-9, Windy Ridge P.O., Alta. | Store, 


| Miss Thelma White 
| dett Mrs. 8. 
last week, 


Bur- 


Jamieson 


of 


For Service. 

The celebrated French Coach Stal 
lion **CASSIE COU,” International | 
Stock Show winner 1006,—Beattie and 
Bratton, Bow Island. 


visited 


Mrs. J. Long with her sister, 


|} Who is en route to Montana, 


pany shall not then have received | Lost. left yesterday for Lethbridge. 
rtice, re 
pated at Lethbridge this 1zth day} A Seotch Collie Bitch, answers to Mrs. W.S. Donnelly and Mrs, 


of July, WU. | the name of Fanny. Suitable reward G. R. Howden were visitors to 


SHEPHERD & DUNLOP, will be paid for its recovery.—A, IF. . és 
Lethbridge, Werts, Bow Island, | Burdett on Wednesday. 
Solicitors » the Adusinistrators, | ———________..— ~ — . ° . 
vlicitors for the Adiinistrato ~ ae Ata ag Red-| 
—_ —== For Sale. jmond, C. G, Nimmons and D, 


| A Virst-class Restaurant, occupying | 


Maransh svera hora tr Paths 
Notice of Dissolution best corner site in Bow Island, Com- | °8 unst were here from Leth 
4 | plete with stock of fruit, cigars, to-| bridge on Monday. 


| baccos, etc,, ete., and enjoying liberal | 


The partnership between W. KR.) patronage, Well-farnished bedrooms | All Roman Catholies are re- | 
Birteh and Louis Stengel, under the|on second floor for boarders, lee- | quested to attend service in the 
name of the Pioneer Harness Co,, is} house and other outbuildings. May : : 
this day dissolved by mutual consent, | be had upon reasonable terms,—Apply | 1.0.0.1, hall on Sunday, J uly 
Louis Stengel vetiving and W. R. | Quong Sang, Bow Island. 30th, in Bow Island. 

Birtch continuing the business, 

All bills and debts of the company |~~ . ree |. awe you figured out the ad- 
will be paid by W. R. Birtch and all 2c ots 2 ‘ 5 
monies due the firm niust be paid to ie S |Vantages you will derive from 
him, i ass clans 7 i jattending Fuller & Smith's mil- 

* (W, BR. 4 ; 
Sisued } LOUIS STENGEL | Bow Island Lodge No. 80) linery sale ? 
| : 


Bow Island, Alta., 


July I8th, LLL, | 1,0.0.F, | 


Meets in Lindquist Hall, Bow Island, 


Word was received in Bow 
Island on Tuesday that mater- 


every Wednesday night at Might p.in. ial for the new depot would ar- 
Visiting brethren cordially invited, P 
$15 Reward. 8. G. Jamieson, W. P. Cotton, | vive very shortly, 


N,.G, V.G, 
Extray, one dark Roan Mave, 2 years W.5. Donnelly, Ree, See’y, 
eld, One Sorvel with white on fore- 
head, Each had halters on, Brand- 
ed Roop vight hip, 

Also one white Brood Sow, 
information leading to its 
wil be suitably rewarded, 

Return to T, A, Ross, Bow Island. 


Mrs. Tolan, sister to Mrs. B. 
T. Whitney, with her husband, 
arrived from Montreal this 
Week and are now staying with 
Mr. N. Wallwork. 


TCE! 


olftye your oxdere ie Teo with J. jture “'Tandita Rambai” (a high 
quist, OW island, A large supply | 
Horses for Sale. (en 
Have a number of good Work | - 
Horses and Drivers on hand and will) ~~ 
be yladl to show them to interested | J W 
partios, Will sell or trade, No vea : 
onable offer vefused, lavestigate be- | 
five they are all gone,-~A, J. Bergeron | 
Blacksmith, Bow Island, i BOW 


Any | 
recovery | 


caste Hindoo woman) to be giv- 


#e. —————|en in Fertile Plains School- 


HOPKINS 


Registrar of Births, Marriages pa 
and Deaths, io 


ISLAND ALBERTA 


at eight o'clock, 
Children 1lb5e, 
Don’t miss a treat, 


ls 
} 2nd, 


de. 


come, 


Rey. Armstrong’s famous lec- | 


house, s.w. quarter 20-8-10, Aug. | 


Adults | 


Miss Madore, who has been 
employed in Colp’s Hardware as 
time, 
left on Tuesday for Lethbridge. 


stenographer for some 


deal is impending between a 
Winnipeg firm and the owner 
of half a section just east of the 
town. 


D, Needham informs us that 
he had a letter from a railway 
company on Thursday morning 


Island property. 


in Bow Is- 
He 


A, F. Foster was 
land on Tuesday. 


is now 
lranching south of Seven Per- 
sons, Where he has an interest 


in a big bunch of horses, 


tT. S. McKenzie, W. A. 
chanan, W. H. Fairfield and C, 
G. K. Nowse of Lethbridge au- 
toed down to Bow Island on 
Sunday. 


Preskey and Brickley have 
| opened up a restaurant in con- 
nection with their fruit store 
on Main Street, They are al- 
ready receiving a liberal pat- 
ronage, 


The bell for All Saints’, which 
had been generously donated 
by the Sunnyvale Woman's 
Auxiliary, arrived last week 
and Was rung for the first time 
on Sunday, The bell is of steel 
alloy and weighs 250 Ibs. It is 
is the first chureh bell to be 
erected in Bow Island, 


A benefit ball game and dance 
will be held in town this even- 
ing. The ball game is between 
Bow Island and 9-10 and 9-11] 
Whirlwinds, and play will start 
atsix pam. The dance will be 
held in Hoaglin’s hall, the use 
of which, together with the ser- 
vices of the orchestra, has been 
| generously donated for the oc- 
casion, 


D, Needham reports the sale 
of lots 1 


| J. Wilson for $250, 


and 2, block 28, to J. | 


Everybody | W. Parker for $400, and one to| ave 


{ 


| We understand another big 


| inquiring the price of his Bow} 
Bob Gardiner has taken a po-| 


| 
Bu- 


(Cote Hotel 


The citizens wondering 
what has happened to the band. 
Get busy, boys. 


LIVERY, FEED AND 


SALE STABLES. 


or FUNERAL SUPPLIES 


of Caskets and Funeral 
on hand at reasonable prices 


E. B. Loucks, Bow Island Planing Mill 


HOTEL MYRTLE 


Geo. F. Ridgedale, Prop. 


W. BEGG PROPRIETOR 


Commercial Travellers’ 


Good Rigs. Home 


Careful Driving. 


Best Attention given to Patrons at |} 


Stables near railway | The Leading Hotel} 


Geo, Herber, late Proprietor 


Best Brands of Wines, Liquors 
and Cigars. 


all times. 


In Bow Island. 


Two Big Sample Rooms in 
connection. 


ileadquarters for 
Farmers & Ranchers | 


AND BOARDING HOUSE’ 
Rates--$2.09 a day. 


FF, PRESKEY - - PROPR. MEAL HOURS. 
comes A Week Days—Breakfast 6.30 to 9. i 
B Dinner 12.0 to 2.0, Supper 5,8 


Good Service. Careful Attention to 7,30, 
Sundays—Bvreakfast 8 to 9,30, 
per 12,80 to 1,30, 


7.0, 


Bow Island :-: Alberta 


Ding 
Supper 5,30 tom 


First-class accommodation 
for Boardeis. 
BOW ISLAND ALTA. 


| 
| 
| 


1836 THEBANKOF 1011 


British North America 


75 Years in Business. Capital and Reserve Over $7,300,000 


Keep Your Money Working for You 


When you carry a roll of money around in your pocket, 
or keep it in your home, you are not only risking loss but 
wasting the interest which it should be earning for you. 
This may not amount to much in a day or a week, but it 
counts up in a year, 


Start a Savings Account mow—deposit all your spare 
cash regularly, and beuefit from the Interest which we add i} 
twice a year. , 


Bow Island Branch 
DETT, ALTA, 
to 4 pan. 


W. E. HOPKINS, Manager. 
Sub-branch open every Tuesday and Vriday from 10 

Business in connection with the Burdett branch may be tran- 
sacted any business day at the Bow Island branch, 


